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London, ¢ 1820. 
AND | 
CouUNTRY WOMEN, 

{he pieture, which our country 
exhibits, at this moment, while it 
sinks our own béarts within us, 
fills the civilized world 


vithwoder and amazement. Lhis 


whole 





ountry has been “famed, in all | 
pees, not only for its freedom and 
or the sectirity its laws gave to 
erson and property; but for the 
for the 
for the 


of their 


appiness of its people ; 


omfort they enjoyed 5 


atness. and goodness 


Iress; the good quality and the 
Bundance of their household fur- | 
iture, bedding and utensils; and 
or the excellence and plenty of 
heir food. So that a Lorp Cuan 
ELLOR, ahd four hundred yéiira 
5°, wrote a book on our laws, 
pbserves in that book, that, owing 
these good laws and the securi- 
/and freedom they gave, _ the 
nglish people posseéded, in 
bundanice, all thing's that COn- 


lice to male lif v Casy and happy.’ 





or 
ae! 


mothers, 


} Ve 





' be ih iag ‘ 
This was the state of our great 


i.) t 
randfathers and great 
who litile th): } 


2 i | 4 


! ° } 
hat was to befall their deseend- 


W 
ants! The very zame of Eng- 
land was pronounced ut 
the world with respect... That 
ry name Wes 4: 2 tO mean 
hi-h-spirit, impartial jistice, free- 
dom and happiness. What does it 
mean now ? It me: t wijich I 
have not the power ribe, 
nor the heart to deseriie, if | had 
the power, England con- 
tains the most miserable people, 
that ever trod the earth.’ -Ltis the 
seat of greater Aunicn suffer les 


w 


of more pain of body and of iniad, 


than was ever. befure heard of In 


the 
have 


Ww 


wr 


>. 
“6 
IS 


flouris 
tr 


world.* [n countries, which 
been detméed thé most 


retched, there tiever has oxisted 


1 P . 
etchedness equal to that, Which 


1 * 
this 
3% 


free dna Happy 


now é@xhibited ib once 


ly tier w 
Ly, ecun- 
V. 

In this country ‘the’ #® ‘pro- 


vides, that no himan beifig Shall 
| 


suffer from want 6f food; lodging, 


“or raiment. 


Our forefathers, whén 


théy gave secufity’ to property ; 


w 


hén -tliey made diws' to give to 
the rich the sufe’ enjoyifieht “of 


 } their wealtifalid not'forvet, tit 
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there must always be some poor, 
and that God. wished, that the 
poor should not perish for want, 
they being entitled to an exist- 
ence as well as the rich. There- 
fore, the Jaw said, and it still says, 
that to make a sure and certain 
provision for the poor, is required 
by the first prisciples of civil 
society. He who is rich to-day 
may be poor tc-morrow ; and he 
is not to starve because he is be- 
come unfortunate. 

Upon this principle of common 
humanity and of natural justice 
the Poor Laws were founded ; 
and those laws give to every one 
a right, a legal as well as an 
equitable right, to be maintained 
out of the real property of the 
country, if, from whatever cause, 
unable to obtain a maintenance 
through his or her own exertions. 
To receive parish-relief is no 
favour! it is no gift that the re- 
lieved person receives ; it is what 
the /aw insures him; and what he 
cannot be refused without a breach 
of the law, and without an out- 
rageous act of injustice and op- 
pression. 

Such being the law; that is, the 
law having taken care, that relief 
shall always be at hand for the 
' destitute, the law has forbidden 
begging. It has pointed out to 
every destitute person the place 
where he can obtain legal and 
effectual relief, and, therefore, 
it has said: “ you shall not deg. 





“* If you beg you shall be pu. 
nished.” And, as we well know, 
punishment is frequently inflicted 
for begging. 

But, what do we see before oy; 
eyes at this moment? We see, 
all over the kingdom, misery ey. 
isting to such an extent, that the 
poor-laws are found insufficient, 
and that a system of general beg. 
gary is introduced, under the 
name of subscriptions, voluntary 


contributions, soup shops, and 


the like, and, in the Metropolis, 
where our eyes are dazzled with 
the splendour of those who live 
on the taxes, we see that a soci- 
ety has been formed for raising 
money to provide a receptacle for 
the houseless poor during the 
night; that is to say, togivea 
few hours shelter to wretched be- 
ings, who must otherwise lie 
down and die in the very streets! 
To-day we read ofa poor man ex- 
piring on his removal from ove 
country-parish to another. To: 
morrow we read of a poor womal, 
driven back from the door of oue 
poor-house in London, carried 
back to expire in another pot 
house before the morning. The 
next day we read of a man found 
dead in the street, and nearly 4 
skeleton. While we daily 
men harnessed and drawing cat's 
loaded with gravel to repait ‘ 
high-ways ! 

Is this England! Can this be 
England! and can these wretched 
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5] 
and miserable and degraded ob- 
jects be Englishmen! Yes: this 
is England; with grief, shame, 
and indignation we must confess 
it; but, still we must confess that 
such is now once free and happy 
England! ‘That same country that 
was, until of late years, famed 
throughout the world for all that 
was great, good, and amiable and 


enviable. 


This change never can have ta- 
ken place without acause. There 
must have been something, and 
something done by man too, to 
produce this change, this disgrace- 
ful, this distressing, this horrible 


change. “od has not afflicted the 


country with pestilence or with 
famine; nor has the land been in- 
vaded and ravaged by an enemy. 
Providence has of late, been more 
than ordinarily benevolent to us. 
Three successive harvests of un- 
common abundance have blessed, 
or would have blessed, these 
Peace has been undis- 
turbed. War appears not to have 
beeneven thought possible. The 
sounds of warlike glory have, even 
yet, hardly ceased to vibrate on 
ourears. And yet, in the midst 
of profound peace and abundant 
harvests the nation seems to be 


‘convulsed with the last struggles 


of gnawing hunger. 

It is man, therefore, and not a 
benevolent Creator, who has been 
the cause of our sufferings, pre- 
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sent and past, and of the more 
horrid sufferings, which we now 
but reasonably anticipate. To 
man, therefore, must we look for 
an account for these evils, into the 
cause of which let us, without any 
want of charity, but, at the same 
time, without fear and without 
self-deception, freely inquire. 

My good, honest, kind and 
industrious country-people, you 
have long been deceived by artful 
and intriguing and interested men, 
who have a press at their com- 
mand, and who, out of taxes rais- 
ed from your labour, have per- 
suaded you, that your suffer- 
ings arise from nothing that man 
can cause or cancure. But, have 
only a little patience with me, 
and, I think, that Iam able to 
convince you, that your suffer- 
ings and your degradation have 
arisen from the weight of taxes 
imposed on you, and from no 
other cause whatever. 

When you consider, that your 
salt, pepper, soap, candles, sugar, 
tea, beer, shoes, and all other 
things are taxed, you must see, 
that you pay taxes yourselves ; 
and, when you consider, that the 
taxes paid by your richer neigh- 
bours disable them from paying 
you so much in wages as they 
would otherwise pay you, you 
must perceive, that taxes are dis« 
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advantageous to you. In short, it 
isa fact, that no man can dény, 
that the poverty and misery of the 
people have gone on increasing 
precisely in the same degree that 
the taxes have gone on increas- 
ing. 

The tax on salt is fifteen shil- 
Its cost at the 
sea-side, where a kind Providence 
it 


shores, is one shilling. 


lings a bushel. 
throws abundantly on our 
Owing to 
the delays and embarassments 
arising from the tax, the price 
comes, at last, to /wenty shillings! 
Thus, a bushel of salt, which is 
about as much asa middling fa- 


mily uses in a year (in all sorts of 


ways), costs to that family eigh- 


teen shillings, at least, in tax !— 
Now, if an industrious man’s fa- 
mily had the I8s. in pocket, in- 
stead of paying them in tax, 
would not that family be the bet- 
If, instead 
of paying 6d. for a pot of beer, 


ter for the change? 


(if beer a man must have) he had 
to pay 2d. would not he be 4d. 
the richer? And, if the taxes 
were light instead of heavy, 
would not your wages and profits 


enable you to live better and dress 

better than you now do? © 
They, who have good health, 

good luck and small families, 


wake a shift to.go along with this 
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|s 
load of taxes, Others band un. 
der it. Others come down to 
poverty. And a great part of 
these are pressed to the yery 
earth, some ending their days in 
poor-houses, and others perish- 
ing from actual want. The far. 
mers are daily falling into ruin: 
the little farmers fall first; the 
bigones become little, and the 
little ones become paupers, unless 
they escape from the country, 
while they have money enough to 
earry them away. Thousands of 
men of some property are, at this 
moment, preparing to quit the 
country. Fhe poor cannot go; 
sothat things, without a great 
change, will be worse and worse 
for all that remain, except for 
those who live upon the taxes. 
And how are these taxes di. 
posed of 2 We are told by im- 
pudent men, who live on these 
faxes, that we, the payers of the 
taxes, are hecome too Jearned; 
that we have been brought 00 
near to the government; that 8 
to say, that we have got a peep be- 
hind the curtain. It is well know®, 
that a great deal has been said 
about educating the poor. At ove 
time, even the poverly was &* 
cribed to a want of education 
amongst the labouring classes.— 
They were so ignorant ! and that 
was the cause of their misery.— 
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And poor Mr. WHITBREAD 6aid, 
hat the Scotch were better than 
the English, only because they 
were better educated. But now, 
behold, we are too well educated: 
e are too knowing; we have 
spproached foo near to the go- 
ernment; and, therefore, new 
laws have been passed to keep us 
tagreater distance; a more re- 
pectful distance. 

This precaution comes, how- 
yer, too late. We have had our 
ok behind the curtain. We 
ainot be again deluded. We 
annot be made to wnknow that 
We know, that 


he fruit ofour labour is mortgag- 







which we know. 


d to those, who have lent money 
io the government. We know, 
hat to pay the interest of this 
lortgage ; to pay a standing ar- 
yin time of peace; to pay the 
ix-gatherers ; and to pay place- 
len and pensioners, we are sq 
Beavily taxed, that we can no 
bnger live in comfort, and that 
any of us are wholly destitute of 
bod, and are brought to our 
paths by hunger. 

Endeavours have been made to 
rsuade us, that we are not hurt 
y the taxes. It has been said, 
attaxes come back to us, and 
* a great blessing to us. And 
‘. Justice Bailey has lately taken. 
asion to say from the Bench, | 
ata National Debt is a good 
ng, and even a necessary thing. 
































gland did pretty well without a 
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Debt for seven hundred years! 
How this matter came to be talked 
of from the Bench 1 do not pretend 
to know; but, for my part, I look 
upona national debtas the ereatest 
curse that ever afflicted a people. 
[n our country it has made a hap- 
py people miserable, and a free 
people slaves. And, I am con- 
vinced, that, unless that debt be 
got rid of, in some way or other, 
and that, too, in a short time, this 
country will fall so low, that 
a century will not see it revive. 

Those, who wish to make us be- 
lieve, that it is not the taxes that 
make us poor and miserable, 
tell us that they come Lack to us. 
This being a grand source ofdelu- 
sion ¥ will endeavour to explain 
the matter to you. I have before 
done it many times; but, a!l eyes 
arenot opened at the first opera- 
tion; and, besides, there are, 
every month, some young persons 
who are beginning to read about 
such things. 

Burke, of whom many of you 
never heard, said, that taxes were 
dews, drawn up by the blessed Sun 
of government, and sent down 
again upon the people in refresh- 
ing and fructifving showers. This 
was a very pretty description, 
but very false. For taxes, though 
they fall in heavy showers u pon oue 


part of the community never re- 
turn to another part of it. To 
those who live on taxcs, the taxes 
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are, indeed, refreshing and fruc- 

tifying showers; but, to those 

who pay them, they are a scorch- 
ing sun, anda blighting wind.— 

They draw away the riches of the 

soil, and they render it sterile and 

unproductive. But, how came 
this Burke to talk in this way ? 

Why, he was one of those, who 

lived upon the taxes! Very fine 

and refreshing and fertilizing 
showers fell upon him. He hada 
pension of three thousand pounds 

a year for his life; his wife, fif- 

teen hundred pounds a year for her 

life ; and besides these, he ob- 
tained, in 1795, grants of money 
to be paid yearly to his executors 
after his death! And, not a trifle 
neither ; for he took care to get 
thus settled upon executors, two 

thousand five hundred pounds a 

year. The following is a copy of 

the grant. 

“ To the Executors of Ed- 
“ mund Burke, 2,5001. a year. 
“Granted by two patents, 
“ dated 24 October, 1795.— 
“ One for 1,160]. a year, to 
** be paid, during the life of 
“Lord Royston, and the 
“Rev. and Hon. Auchild 
‘* Grey. The other for 1,340). 
“to be paid, during the life 
“of the Princess Awelia, 
“ Lord Althorp, and William 
** Cavendish, Esq.” 

Now, as Mr. Grey is still 

alive, and as Lord Althorpe and 
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Mr. Cavendish are alive, the 






money is all of it still paid to the 






executors of Burke; these exe. 






cutors have already received, on 
this account more than fifty thou. 
sand pounds in principal money; 
and, as there is no probability of 











the death of the gentlemen above J 








named,they may yet receive double 







the sum. Burke’s pension, while 






he was alive, cost the natiun about 






twenty thousand pounds ; and bis oust 





rs?’ 
the 

at on 
to t 
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wife’s about four thousand pounds. 





So thathere are about seventy 









four thousand pounds already paid 
by the public on account of this 



























one man, and that, too, in prin- Bor 
cipal money, without reckoning Hi year! 
interest / nilie. 
This, you will allow, must have Bion fc 
been to Burke, his wife and exe- Hphas — 












cutors, an exceedingly refreshing ent 
and fructifying shower! But, notso Ba sto) 
to those, who have had to pay Bp move 
this money. It has not tended to Bethe 1 
refresh us. In the space of twenly are ; 
seven years seventy four thov- their 
sand pounds have been taken Mme Ar 
from us, who pay the taxes, " Bor 
account of this one man. Now, Me '° 1 
suppose a different mode from sums 
the present were used in making pense 
us pay taxes. ‘I'he pensions hav’, Mm He ( 
for the last 27 years, amounted sition 
to 2,740 pounds'a year. Suppo lets 
the amount of thein to have bee? Hye and t 
raised upon fifty tradesmen, al oar, 

Would ae Fras 








541. a year each. . 
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Bmade poor and miserable, must 


nearly four hundred labourers fa- 


moved even for an inquiry into 


lo give such a man such enormous 


& He deserted his party inthe Oppo- 


7 Fesrvuary 


sch of these tradesmen be now 
2700 pounds poorer than they 
onid have been, if they had not 
had these “refreshing showers” 
to send off in dews? Suppose 
them to be raised upon 400 la- 
hourers at about 10 pounds each. 
Must not these 400 labourers. be 


they not be prevented from saving 
a penny; and must they not, at 
ast, be brought to the poor- 





ouse by these “ refreshing show- 
rs?” Ts not this as plain as 
ihe nose upon your face? Is 
it not plain that this pension 
to the executors of this man 
now the means 
living from 


takes away 


of comfortable 


milies? Has not this been going 
on for twenty seven years; and 
has one single man, in parlia- 

ent, made even an effort to put 
astop to it? Has one single man 


the matter? And yet, the facts 
are all before the parliament in 
their own printed reports ! 

And what services did this 
Burke render the country? For, 


sums, there must have been some 
reason. His services were these: 


sition: and he wrote three pamph- 
lets to urge the nation on to war, 
and to cause it to persevere in the 
“ar, against the republicans of 
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annual taxes from sixteen millions 
a year in time of peace, to fifty 
three mitlions a year in time of 
peace, and the poor rates from 
two millions a year to about twelve 
millions a year? These were the 
services, which were so great, that 
it was not sufficient to give him 
three thousand pounds a year for 
them during his /:fe-time, but we 
must still pay his executors two 
thousand five hundred pounds a 
year; and may have to pay them 
this for fifty years yet to come! 
Need we wonder that we are 
poor? Need we wonder, that we 
are miserable? Need we wonder, 
that we have, at last, come to see 
Englishmen harnessed and draw- 
ing carts, loaded with gravel? 
And, if we complain of these 
things, are we to be told, that we 
are seditious 2 Are we to be told, 
that we wish to destroy the con- 


soned, fined and banished ? 

When we take a view of the 
effects of taxation, our wonder at 
all we see instantly ceases. We 
look no further for the cause of 
our misery. And, is there any 
one, who proposes to lighten c/ic 
_ Not a man. On the con- 
trary, every measure has a tei- 
dency to make it heavier and 
heavier. The act, passed last 
session, respecting the payment 
in gold bars has produced double 





France!’ Which war raised the 


the quantity of misery that be- 
It has diminished 


fore existed, 


stitution? Are -we to be impri- 
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only ten men, who havea given 
’ be ' 
number of dealings amongst them 
- ‘ , ane 7 ') 
in a year, at wo move irom 


hand a certain 
tity of valuable th: 


hand to quan- 


oes. Suppose 


one of them to be a farmer, and 


that he has to i! wheat to the 


rest, and su his wheat to 


sell for 10s. a bushel. We will 


suppose, next, that the quantity of 
Q i’ ® d 5 ¢ iii i cli: > i 


whol 


hundred 


money, the 


pOsst ssed by 
community to be six 
pounds. Livery one has his due 
propurt: acc rding to his pro- 
perty. Now, suppose, that, by 
some accident or other, every 
man, just at the same moment, 
loses one half of his money. The 
effect of this would be, that every 
he things that 
he would want of every other 
one, only just ha/f as muchas he 


gave before; and, of course, the 


one could give for t 


farmer must sell his wheat for 5s. 


a bushel. The shoe-maker must 


to be a community of 





This change would produc 
injury to no one; because a pa, 
of shoes would still bring a bushe! 
of wheat. There would be loess 


A 


money; but money is mere), 


4 
thing to be used as a measure of 


the value of useful things. This 
little community would stil! hay. 


a just measure of value; and, 


though prices would fall one half, 
no soul would suffer from tly 
change. But, suppose the shoe- 


maker to have owed the farmer 
fifty shillings before the change 
The 


would lose greatly by the change; 


took place. shoe-maker 
but, the farmer would (if he were 
a yeomanryman, at least) call 
upon poor Crispin to pay hin; 
and Crispin must give him (ex 
a 
pair of shoes (or the price of ten 
pair) instead of five. 


inn Se, ; ’ te otal 
fact, Crispin’s debt, though stil 


So that, in 


only fifty shillings in name, would, 
by the diminution in the whole 
quantity of money, be doubled. 
This is our case precisely ! The 
fund-holders, the army, the navy, 
the placemen, the pensioners, lent 
their money to the government, 
took places and pensiéns under 
the government, and, in fact, 
made the nation their debéor lor 
so much a year. But, now that 
the quantity of .the money is re- 
duced in such a way as to bring 


down prices nearly one half, the 
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: pation has to pay them all to the 


full nominal amount; which, 


though it be still called by the 


came name, is, In fact, nearly 

vhle what. it was before the 
quantity of money was reduced. 
Each of you has fifleen shillings 
tax to pay on a bushel of salt; 
and,so you had before: but, as 


' fifteen shillings will now purchase 


(wice as much of your labour as 


‘they would purchase before, your 
‘salt tax is in fact doubled. 


Thus it is as to the whole na- 


‘tion. It has about thirty millions 


a year to pay to fund-helders, but 
j0w, the thirty are equal to what 


sixty would have been when the 
/money was borrowed. Supposea 


fund-holder to have lent the go- 


'vernment a hundred pounds twelve 


years ago; and suppose, that he 
was to receive five per cent. for it. 


| Suppose a farmer had been to pay 


the interest in wheat. Six bushels 


and two thirds would have paid 


the five pounds. But, now it 


Would require thirteen bushels and 


a third to pay the five pounds. 


Thus itis that the fund-holders, 
andall who are paid out of the 
‘axes gain, and those who pay the 


taxes lose, by a diminution in the 
(uantity ofmoney, And this adds 


fgreatly to the evils, which na- 


turally arise out of heavy taxes. 
And thus it is, that a nation is 
‘courged, not by God, but by those 


works of man, a national debt 
anda paper-money. 
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But, you will say, ow can the 
Bank lessen the quantity of money, 
and ruin the people thus by dou- 
bling the real amount of debts 
and salaries and pensions and 
other incomes of those who live 
on taxes? I will tell you how. 
The Bank can make as much pa- 
per-money as it pleases. The 
cost of it is merely the. paper and 
the print. There are always 
Now, I want 
I go to the Bank and 


give them a note for a hundred 


borrowers enough , 
to borrow. 


pounds, which I promise to pay 
them again in two months. They 
take my note, and give me the 
hundred pounds in their paper- 
money, taking the two months’ in- 
terest out. This interest is call- 
ed discount; and this is called dis- 
The Bank can 


discount as much.or as little as it 


counting a note. 


pleases. Whenl bring my hun- 
dred pounds, and take the note 
out of pawn, I may get another 
note discounted if the Bank 
choose; and, in this way, the 
paper-money gets about. But, 
if the Bank have a mind to 
cause the quantity of money 
in the country to grow less, it 
refuses to discount, or, it discounts 
less than it did. Suppose the 
Bank have ten hundred notes and 
have lent out paper-money upon 
them; and, suppose, when the 


paper-money is brought in to pay 
off the notes with, the Bank will 
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lend out paper again for only five 
hundred of the notes. In this 
case the paper-money in circula- 
tion is diminished one half; and, 
of course, prices fall, and, as we 
have seen, taxes rise in real 
amount. 

This is what has been now done ; 
and what is more, it has been 
done with a professed desire to 
remove the evils that afflict the 
country! ‘The pay of the place- 
men, pensioners, fundholders, sol- 
diers, and of all those who live 
on the taxes has thus been aug- 
mented ; and by the sane means, 
those who pay the taxes have 
been ruined. The labouring 
classes, in all such cases, suffer 
most severely ; but, when they 
are quite down, they can fall no 
lower. ‘They fall into the ranks 
of the paupers, and there they 
remain. There is another class, 
however, who will endeavour to 
save themselves: I mean those 
who have, as yet, some property 
left. ‘They will flee from the dis- 
mal and desolating plague. They 
will carry their creative industry 
and their capital with them. And 
will thus leave the burden greater 
for those whose timidity makes 


them remain behind. Thousands 


are preparing to go to America. 
And, unless something be speedily 
done to relieve us, they act wisely. 
It is, on an average, only a month 


afsea. The danger is nothing. 





And, when a man reflects, that he 
has left the tax-gatherer behind 
him, and can now set him at de- 
fiance, what are dangers of the 
sea, or any other dangers? One 
would escape out of England and 
even out of the world to avoid the 
sight of men harnessed and draw- 
ing carts, loaded with gravel for 
the repair of the highways. 

No man, you will observe, pro- 
poses to do any thing that has a 
tendency to relieve our distress. 
The very measure ior diminishing 
the quantity of paper-money is 
only beginning to operate. It 
has not yet produced a tenth part 
of the evils that it is calculated 
to produce, and that it will pro- 
duce, if persevered in. The La- 
bouring classes, I mean, those 
who have no property in any thing 
but their labour, cannot fall 
much lower. Hundreds die for 
want of a sufficiency of food ; but 
hundreds of thousands will not. 
And, as they have not the means 
of going to America, they will 
remain, and will lize somehow or 
other; for, as to being transported 
to Canada or the Cape of Good- 
Hope, they neit hr will nor can. 

The means of restoration are, hov- 
ever, easy. The affairs of the nation 
might be retrieved, and that, too, 10 
a short space of time; and, if 1 am 
asked, why I do not suggest those easy 
means, my answer is, that I have 
dene all that a private individual 
could do to prevent the evils ; for all 
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ny eflurts, I have, except by the peo- 


ple, been repaid in abuse and perse- 
cution; and that, therefore, in the 
capacity of a writer, I will suggest 
nothing in the way of remedy. My 
former efforts have been treated with 
scorn, and now let the scorners ex- 
tricate themselves. If I were in par- 
liament, I would point out the means. 
Not being there I will point out none. 
Those who have property at stake, 
have, even new, the means of putting 
me there. If they do, my opinion is, 
that measures of salvation will be 
adopted; if they do not, I am of 
opinion that no such measures will 
even be proposed. In either case I 
shall have the satisfaction to reflect, 
that I have done my duty-; and whe- 
ther the country be doomed to anar- 
chy or despotism I am as able to bear 
the scourge as another. 

Amongst our duties are the duties 
which we owe ourselves: and, 
amongst those duties is that of not 
suflering ourselves to be degraded. 
And, for my part, I should deem it de- 
cradation to the last degree to be an 
underworker of such men as those, 
who have brought this once free and 
happy nation into its present state. 
An endeavour to serve the country 
in this way would, too, be wholly 
unavailing. It would only tend to 
amuse and deceive. And, therefore, 
Iwill never attempt it. I will hear 
the schemes of others. If they adopt 
“ny thing that I have already laid 
down, I will claim it as my own, If 
they broach any thing new, I will 
offer my opinions on it; but, undess 
'® parliament, the thing, for me, 


shall take its course. I, at present, 
owe nothing to the country, except 


If I am 


placed in parliament, it will be my 


to the Labouring classes. 


duty to do much, and much [ shail 
do: if | am not placed there, the 
country will have no demand upon 
me. Even in the utter ruin and abase- 
ment of the country J shall be neither 
ruined nor abassed. Not to possess 
wealth is nothing to him who does not 
desire it; and, as to reputation, the 
world would have the justice to say, 
that I have lost none by events which 
I had foreseen and foretold, and which 
[ had endeavoured to prevent, and 
for which endeavours I had been mos: 
furiously persecuted, 

My beloved Countrymen and 
Country women, think of these things ; 
and, be assured that, under all cir- 
cumstanees, I shall bear about me 
and carry with me to the grave the 
kindest feelings towards you, and the 
most anxious wishes for your happi- 


ness. 
I am, 


Your friend, 
And obedient servant, 


Wu. COBBETT. 


TO THE REFORMERS. 


On the subject of raising a sum of 
money for the purpose of defraying 
the expences attending the securing 
of a seat in Parliament at the next 


Election. 
London, Feb. 5, 1820. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, 
AND CoUNTRYWOMEN, 
The sum of money which I wished 





you to put me in possession of, under 
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the name of a Funo ror Rerorm, 
will, I can clearly see, be raised by 
the time that I should think it neces- 
sary to employ it. But the death of 
the King has made me anxious to ap- 
peal to you for a purpose, which I 
think proper openly to avow ; and 
that is, the obtaining of the means of 
securing a seat in the House of Com- 
mons; which seat great numbers of 
you are certainly very anxious that | 
should obtain. Before | proceed fur- 
ther, in speaking of the utility of my 
being in Parliament, suffer me to say 
some little matter with regard to the 
calumnies which have been heaped 
upon me by the atrocious Daily Press 
of the metropolis; by the still more 
atrocious Quarterly Review, and by 
almost the whole of the country news- 
papers. I shall go back further than 
may be thought necessary, in order 
that you may see me from the begin- 
ning. For, upon this particular occa- 
sion, | am desirous that you should 
have all the means of judging fairly, 
between me and those by whom | 
have so long been assailed. 

At eleven years of age my employ- 
ment was clipping of box-edgings and 
weeding beds of flowers in the garden 
of the Bishop of Winchester, at the 
Castle of Farnham, my native town. 
IT had always been fond of beautiful 
gardens; and, a gardner, who had 
just come from the King’s gardens at 
Kew, gave such a description of them 
as made me instantly resolve to work 
in these gardens. The next morning, 
without saying a word to any one, off 
I set, with no clothes, except those 
upon my back, and with thirteen half- 
pence in my pocket, I[ found that 
1 must go to Richmond, and 1, ac- 
cordingly, went oa, from place to 
place, inquiring my way thither. A 
long day (it was in June) brought me 
to Richmond in the afternoon. Two- 
penny worth of bread and cheese and 
a pennyworth of small beer, which I 
had on the road, and one half-peany 
that I had lost somehow, or other, left 
three pence in my pecket. With this 
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ing through Richmond, in my diye 
smock-frock and my red garters tied 
under my knees, when, Staring about 
me, my eye fell upon a little book, jn 
a bookseller’s window, on the outside 
of which was written: ‘ TALE OF 
A TUB; PRICE 3d.” The title was 
so odd, that my curiosity was excited, 
I had the 3d. but, then, [ could have 
no supper. Iu I went, and got the lit. 
tle book, which I was so impatient to 
read, that I got over into a field, at the 
upper corner of Kew gardens, where 
there stood a hay-stack. On the shady 
side of this, I sat down to read. The 
book was so different from any thing 
that I had ever read before: it was 
something so new to my mind, that, 
though I could not at all understand 
some of it, it delighted me beyond de. 
scription; and it produced what | 
have always considered a sort of birth 
of intellect. I read on till it was 
dark, without any thought about sup- 
per or bed. When [ could see no 
longer, | put my little book in my 
pocket, and tumbled down by the side 
of the stack, where I slept till the 
birds in Kew Gardens awaked me in 
the morning; when off I started to 
Kew, reading my little book. The 
singularity of my dress, the simplicity 
of my manner, my confident and lite- 
ly air, and, doubtless, his own compas- 
sion besides, induced the gardener, 
who was a Scotsman, I remember, to 
give me victuals, find me lodging, and 
set me ty work. And, it was during 
the period that I was at Kew, that the 
present king and two of his brothers 
laughed at the oddness of my dress, 
while I was sweeping the grass plat 
round the foot of the Pagoda. The 
gardener, seeing me fond of books, 
lent me some gardening books to read ; 
but, these I could not relish after my 
Tale of a Tub, which T carried about 
with me wherever { went, and when |, 
at about twenty years.old, lost it io 3 
box that fell overboard in the Bay of 
Fonday in North America, the !oss 
gave me greater pain than I have ever 
felt at losing thousands of pounds. 





for my whole fortune, I was trudg- 


This circumstance, trifling as.it #4: 
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| and childish as it may seem to relate 


it, has always endeared the recollec- 
About five weeks 
ayo, | had occasion to go from Chel- 


sea to Twickenham with my two eld- 


est sons. I brought them back through 


Kew, in order to show them the place 


here the hayestack stood ; having fre- 


‘quently related to them what I have 


now related to you. 
Far be it from me to suppose, that 
you want any thing to convince you, 


‘that the numerous foud accusations, 
'made against me be the public press, 


are wholly false. But, upon this oc- 
casion, permit me to say, that itis not 
uinecessary, and that it is but bare 
justice to you, justice to your discern. 
wentand your virtue, for me to show, 


Fthat you have not conferred such 


marks of respect on one who is un- 
worthy of them. 
You have how, and at what an age, 


|I started in the world. ‘Those of you, 


who are mothers will want nothing 
but the involuntary impulse of your 
own hearts to carry your minds back 
to the alarm, the fears and anxieties 
ofmy most tender mother. But, if | 
+; oe 
have been called by some persons, 
who ought to have found out a dif- 
ferent epithet, | was a still more ex- 


traordinary boy. For, though I never 


returned home for any length of time, 
and never put my parents to a far- 
thing in expence, after the time above. 


‘Mentioned, | was always a most duti- 


ful son, never- having, iu my whole 
life, wilfully and deliberately disobey- 


‘ed either my father or my mother. I 


carried in my mind their precepts 
bzainst drinking and gaming; and I 
have never becn drunk aud have never 
Played at any game in my life. When 
n the army I was often tempted to 
take up the cards. But, the words 
of my father came into my mind, and 
‘scued me from the peril. Exposed, 
“$ you must well know, to all sorts of 
“emptations; young, strong, adven- 


“trous, uncommonly gay and greatly 
piven to talk; still, I never in my 
hole life, was brought before a ma- 
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gistrate, either as defendant or com- 
plainant. And, even up to ¢éhis hour, 
about five oaths are all that I have 
ever taken, notwithstanding the multi- 
tude and endless variety of affairs, in 
which I have been engaged. I en. 
tered the army at sixteen, and quitted 
it at ¢wenty.five. 1 never was once 
even accused of a fault of any sort. 
At nineteen I was promoted to Ser- 
jeant. Mujor from a Corporal, over the 
heads of nearly fifty serjeants. While 
my regiment was abroad, | received the 
public and ofiicial thanks of the Go- 
vernor of the Province for my zeal in 
the King’s service; while no officer 
of the regiment received any thanks 
at all. Many years after this, this 
same Governor (General Carleton) 
came to see me and to claim the plea- 
sure of my acquaintance. When [I 
quitted the army at Portsmouth, I had 
a discharge, bearing on it, that I had 
been discharged at my own request, 
and in consequence of the great ser- 
vices I had rendered the king's service 
in that regiment. Daring this part 
of my life I lived amongst, and was 
compelled to associate with, the most 
beastly of drunkards, where liquor 
was so cheap, that even a soldier might 
be drunk every day; yet I never, dur. 
ing the whole time, even ¢asted of any 
of that liquor. My father’s, and more 
especially my mother’s precepts were 
always at hand to protect me. 

In 1792, 1 went to the United 
States of America. There | became 
a writer. I understood little at that 
time ; but the utmost of my ability 
was exerted on the side of my country, 
though I had been greatly disgusted 
ai the trick that had been played me 
in England, with regard to a court- 
martial, which I bad demanded upon 
some officers. I forgot every thing 
when the honour of England was 
concerned. The kiog’s minister in 
America made me ofiers of reward. 
I refused to accept of any, in any 
shape whatever. Reward was offered 
me, when 1 came home. i always 
refased to take one single penny from 
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bought, judge you, my Countrywomen, 
how rich, and even how high, I might 
have been at this day! But, I value 
the present received from the females 
of Lancashire a million times higher 
than all the money and all the titles 
which ministers and kings have to be- 
stow. 

Driven again across the Atlantic to 
avoid a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, 
or paper, 1 still adhered faithfully to 
my beloved, though oppressed and 
miserable, country. 1 overcame every 
difficulty; and, to the surprise of 
friends and the confusion of enemies, 
caused a Register to be published once 
a week in London, though I was on 
the other side of the sea. And, while 
there, though I did much to benefit 
that country in the way of agricul. 
dure, | never did any act or uttered 
any word, that should seem to say, 
that [ had abandoned England. If ] 
had preferred tranquillity and ease 
and comfort to duty, I should not 
have returned; but have called my 
family to me. But, I have never had 
an idea of happiness distinct from the 
happiness and honour of my country, 
The greater her distress, the more ne- 
ce:sary the presence of those of her 
sons, who possess abilities to assist in 
saving her. 

The calumnics of the London daily 
press, and of a great part of the week- 
ly press and the country press, to- 
gether with the Quarter/y Review, 
have been so numerous, that I can 
only notice them in the gross. These 
cowardly libellers have exhibited me 
as a fraudulent debtor, aud yet as be- 
ing without a shilling. ‘These calum- 
nics answer themselves. But, if either 
were true, should | voluntarily have 
come home ; and that, too, at a great 
expense? [t is very true, that the 
sudden breaking up of my affairs, in 
1817, following a total loss of six thou- 
sand pounds and upwards arising from 
the imprisonment and fine I had to en- 
dure for expressing my horror at seeing 
local-militia men flogged, in the heart 
of Englaid, wader a guard of Ger- 
mau Bayonets: it is very true, that 
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these things, together with all the ey. 
penses attending a flight to, anda re. 
turn from, America, leave me cop. 
paratively destitute of immediate pe. 
cuniary means. But, was it ever be. 
fore heard cf in the world, that, jy 
answer to a man’s political Writings, 
nis books of account are to be pro- 
duced; a list of his pecuniary engage. 
ments published; and, what is more, 
his private lettérs, written in conf- 
dence many, many years before, ob. 
tained from a base and treacheroys 
agent, and published to the world, and 
that, too, in a partial and garbled 
state? Was a thing like this ever 
heard of in this wor!d before: and jis 
there, on this side the grave, a punish. 
ment adequate to so foul aud so de. 
tested a deed? Consider, too, that 
my wife and daughters were here to 
support, to bear up én séilence against 
all the reproaches, all the scofls, all 
the taunts, all the savage insults of 
this numerous and united band of lite- 
rary ruffians! 

_ These cowardly and brutal men 
have represented me as being a harsh, 
tyrannical, passionate, merciless, and 
even greedy man. J have said before 
that, in the whole course of my lile, I 
never was once before a Magistrate in 
any criminal case, either as accuser or 
accused ; and that is a. great deal to 
say, at the end of fifty-three years, 
and having no one to protect or ad- 
vise me since I was eleven years oll. 
Very few men can. say as much. 
There is hardly a quaker that can say 
as much, though he be much younger 
than Tam. I never, in the whole 
course of my life, brought an action 
against any man for debt, thoogh | 
have lost thousands of pounds by not 
doing it. Where is there aman *% 
long engaged in business of various 
sorts, as I have been, who cao %) 
as much? I know of no such mae 
I never could find in my heart to a 
press any man iaerely because he ha 

not the ability. to pay. I Jose money 


by acting thus; but I did not loose my 
good opinion of myself, and that oe 





far more valuable than money- 
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‘have | ever liad an action brought 


against me for debt, in all my life 
time, until since this my Jast return to 
England; when an Attorney at Bish- 
op’s Waltham in Hampshire, had a 
writ served upon me, without any no- 


| tice ; without even weriling to me for the 


money; and, what is more horrible 
still, the Sheriff's Officer was sent to 
a public Meeting, at the Crown and 


| Anchor, and desired to arrest me there, 


at the very time that I should be ad- 
dressing the Meeting. The Officer 
had more decency and more honour 
than to lend himself to such a base 
purpose. He followed me to my lodg- 
ing; called out a gentleman who was 
with me, requested that I would call 
at his house the next day, which I did. 
This malicious act was perpetrated by 
the Attorney of one Stares, a Maltster 
at Droxford. ‘Thé debt was for about 
thirty pounds; a thing which-I had 
totally forgotten, the malt having been 
served during the year before I went 
This is the only action 
that has, in the whole course of my 


| life, ever been brought against me for 
debt. Can any man say as much, who 


has been in a great way of business, 


of vgrious kinds, during more than 


twenty years? J have employed, for 
a great many years, numerous ser- 
I sel- 
dom had less than seventeen, alto- 
gether ; and I never had to complain 
of any of them to a magistrate but 
three times in my life; and, of all my 
servants and Jabourers, no one ever 
went to a magistrate to complain of 
me. When the printers ¢urned out for 
mages, in London, my then printer, 
Hansard, in order, as he said, to break 


| the conspiracy, as le called it; of the 


men, asked me to suspend the publi- 
cation of the Register for a week. 
My ansWer was, “no: the men have 
, * Fight to as much wages as they 
«um Bet: give the men their wages ; 
a ae if you most raise your price, 

must pay accordingly.” At this 
very time, Wacter, of the Times, one 
of my principal calumniators, was 
‘ramming printers into jail by half. 
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dozens, on a charge of conspiracy to 
raise their wages. ‘These are the men 
that have caluinniated me ; and repre- 
sented me as a harsh and tyrannical 
man. 

I have seven children. The greater 
part of whom are fast approaching the 
state of young men and young women. 
I never struck one of them in anger, in 
my life; and I recollect only one sin- 
gle instance in which Ihave ever spoke 
to one of them in a really angry tone 
and manner. And, when 1 had so 
done, it appeared as if my heart was 
gone wut of my body. It was but 
once; and I hope it will never be 
again. Are there many men who can 
say as much as this? ‘To my ser- 
vants, | have been the most kind and 
indulgent of masters ; and I have been 
repaid, in general, by their fidelity 
and atiachment. ‘Iwo consummate 
villains 1 have met with. But their 
treachery, though of the blackest die, 
will by no means tead to make me 
distrustful or ij!-tempered. ‘The at- 
tachment and devotion, which I havo 
experienced from others, exceeds ev@n 
the perfidy of these two black-hearted 
men, who, besides, have yet to be ren- 
dered as notorious as they are infa- 
mous. These two diabolical fellows 
have been the instruments in the hands 
of the proprietors of what Lord Cas. 
TLEREAGH Calls ** the respcetable part 
‘* of the press.” Each of them is in 
possession of a considerable number of 
private letiers of mine. These the 
wretches pull out and exhibit to the 
newspaper proprictors, as occasion 
may serve; though to these nien I have 
been a most generous benefactor; and 
my only faults, with regard to them, 
are, that I did’ not transport the one, 
and that I employed the other. 

Such men will always be found in 
the world; and we must’take the 
world as we find it. But, were there 
ever before found in the world, men, 
the proprietors of Literary Journals ; 
meu having pretensions to the charac- 
ter of gentlemen; men pretending to 
moral decency ; menggimitted into ho- 
nourable society : there ever be- 
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fore found in the world men in this 
walk of life, and having these preten- 
sions, ready and willing to make their 
pages the vehicle of slanders drawn 
from a source so polluted! Never! 
and, to all the other disgraces, which 
now stain our country, we have to 
add this: a press almost wholly di- 
vested of every one of those character- 
istics, which have heretofore rendered 
the press a thing to be held in estima- 
tion and honour. 

If { were disposed to retaliate upon 
two or three of the se/fers-on of these 
two perfidious monsters; if I were 
disposed to retaliate upon one, who 
has, in some measure, ¢ counte- 
nance to their perfidy, by following 
their example, how miserable during 
life, could I render thut man! But, 
no! the example is too horrible for 
me to think of following it. Besides, 
if the public can view this breach of 
private confidence without feelings of 
detestation towards the wretches who 
have been guilty of it, no exposure 
that any man can make, will excite 
such feelings against them: and, there 
fore, for my part, I never retaliate. 
I keep the means of doing of it in my 
hands, and forbear to do it, that my 
children may learn sentiments of ge- 
nerosity,and may contract a fixed opi- 
nion that nothing is to produce a 
breach of private confidence. 

As to forgiveness tuwards the lite- 
rary assassins, that is never to be ex- 
pected from me. For myself, I have 
the power of chastisement in my 
hands; but, for their base and bar. 
barous conduct, during my absence, 
towards my wife and daughters, whose 
lives they rendered one continued se- 
ries of mortification and of grief; if, 
for this, 1 do not bring them fo some 
signal degree of suffering, it will only 
be for the want of the power of doing 
it. Two or three Baxnisters, too, 
have joined in the scandalous cow- 
ardice and barbarity, not to mention 
some persons in another place, from 
whom nothing that was just or fair 
bo man expected. 
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with good of some sort. Thus has » of | 
happened here, The outrageoys <!o-. dre: 
ders uttered against me, the fal! . rest 
of which nobody so well knew a 5 have 
own family, have had a tend, NCY to fron 
make me, if possible, still dearer » the 
that family. To feelings of filia) gy. grea 
fection ducommonly strong have beey beer 
added,.in the breasts of my children, degr 
an ardent desire to see me triump! whic 
over my enemies, and to inflict yey. ceive 
geance on them. My sons, three oj read 
whom are from six/een to twenty-o) | wife 
years, and who, of course, must detest oe 
the very idea of belonging, even j f Not | 
appearance, to the same profession, : chile 
which contains the cowardly, savage P 7 
and perfidious men, by whom their mes 
father has been assailed, have, nevir- ellor 
theless, made up their mind to sccri. Naan 
fice the gratification of every natural Thav 
desire of their own, in order to stand ards 
by him, and to obtain justice on the filen 
insulters of their mother and their sis- ene 
ters. My daughters, equally devoid “—y 
to their father and their mother, Jer 
wrote to me upon my _ landing: sof a 
‘¢'Think nothing about us and ou throt 
*¢ feelings. We are now able to |i- ie “ 
“bour. We can earn our bread * if 
‘We shall think it mo disgrace te sony 
“do it. Nothing that we can do wi! midi 
‘‘ ever half repay you and dear mama ba 
‘for your matchless tenderness to a 
‘¢ wards us; and, as to the indulge- on 
‘ance of pride, we shall always have iat, 
** enough of that in being able to ‘2. wry 
‘“‘that we are your children, and the ANC 
‘“ we have, we hope, always been, and a 
‘always shall be, your dutiful aad we 
** affectionate daughters.” Th 

r 1 

Upon reading this letter, I shoul: eribe 
have wished fire and brimstone ' the p: 
fallupon and consume the country, wy 





which contained the savage rufliavs, 
whose base calumnies had awakene! 
these apprehensions. But I was, * 
that moment surrounded by a part of 
YOU, my beloved countrymen on 
countrywomen! I was in the midst 0 
the brave, just, and enlightened Re. 
formers of Lancashire, whose genrror: 
congratulations wiped the teats |! 
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Evil seldom is wholly unattended 


my eyes. And, though the public effect 
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of those congratulations, of your ad- 
dresses, and of the many marks of 
respect and of confidence which you 
| have been pleased to bestow on me, 
' from all parts of the country ; though 
| the public effect of these have been 
great, the effect in my own family has 
been still greater. You have givena 
degree of pleasure to that family, 
which you will much more easily con- 
ceive than I can describe. My sons are 
ready to stand or fall with you, and my 
‘wife and daughters would scorn the 
enjoyment of any happiness which was 
not participated in by your wives and 
t children. 
| To YOU, however, I do, and I 
must, luok for support in my public 
efforts. As far asthe press can go, I 
want no assistance. Aided by my sons, 
] have already made the ferocious cow- 
ardsof the London Press sneak into 
silence. But, there is a Jarge range, 
amore advantageons ground to stand 
on,and that is the Howse of Commons. 
Jf I were there the ferocious cowards 
|of the press would be compelled, 
through their three hundred mouths, 
to tell the nation all that I should say ; 
or, if they would not, they must give 
place to men who would. And, it is 
rasy toimagine what J shouldsay, how 
much T should do. A great effect on 
‘the public mind I have already pro- 
fuced; but, what should I preduce in 
only the next session, if I were in the 
House of Commons! Yet, there I 
Cannot be without YOUR ASSIST- 
ANCE. Therefore, to you, the Re- 
formers in every part of the kingdom, 
] appeal for that assistance. © 
Phat it is perfectly lawful to sub- 
cribe for sach a purpose we know by 
the proceedings of others ; and, recol- 
*ct, that Percevar’s opinion was 
Wyse the subject, in the case of 
wis ib Majnwanine, and he 
pinion, being then Solicitor- 
*neral, that to subscribe was lawful, 
ou he added, that he himself had sub- 
Cribed, 
e.. “ Fund for Reform,” 1 shall, 
Mabel pega oe: tothis more pres- 
» Onjeet 5 so that that may go on, un. 
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jects like this. 
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der its present name, or under this new 
appellation. The parliament may Be 
dissolved in ders than a week ; so that, 
now there is no time to be lost. I would 
not call upon You for a farthing; but, 
tuated as I am, | shoul. not, if I were 
to go, on this account, to any expence 
out of my own means, act prudently 
with ‘regard to myself nor justly 
towards others. What will be the 
sum required [ cannot exactly say. 
Two thousand pounds perhaps ; a little 
more or less. But, whatever there 
may be over a sufficiency, shall be 
applied to the purpose of the Cause 
of Reform. Something approaching 
nearly 200 pounds has been alread 

actually received towards the und 


for Reform. This fund will now be 


applied to th> present avowed purpose. 

As to myself, all the world must 
know, that 1 have no value for money, 
otherwise than as it conduces to ob- 
lam aware, that it 
will be said, that if I had been cares 
ful of my own money, this appeal to 
YOU would not have been necessary. 
Very true; but, then, 1 should not 
have been the man / am: observe that. 
To be careful of money; to sue and 
be sued; to squabbie about shillings 
and pennies: these are wholly incom- 
patible with the pursuit of: great 
public objects. No extravagance, 
of any sort, have I cver  in- 
dulged in. In my_ whole. life 
I never spent one evening awzy 
from my own home and without some 
part, at least, of my family, if I was 


' not at a distance from thathome. Ex- 


cept at about éen public dinners, ! 
have never, during the 28 years that 
I have been married, eat a meal or 
drunk a drop, in a public house of 
any description, except upon a jour- 
ney, or at a temporary lodging. I 
have never indulged in extravagance 
of any kind; and, as to my’ wife, 
though she is, doubtless, equalled by 
many, in point of prudence and eco- 
nomy, no one ever excelled her, She 
has always been kind and generous 


to poor neighbours in distress ; and 
‘has always been as sparing as possi- 
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ble with regard to all other expences. 
In her ezample she will give her 
daughters a far more valuable inhe- 
ritance than I could have raked to- 
gether by sharp-dealing and by 
close-fistedness. The fwo atrocious 
wretches, who are now showing my 
private letters about London, and are 
serving as informers to the ruffans 
of the Daily Press, my wife always 
disliked and suspected. The one she 
called a “a simpering knave,” the 
other “‘ a down-looking rogue.” Over 
and over again, a thousand times, she 
worried me to take care of these 
men! Women are quicker-sighted 
than we are. ‘They penetrate iuto 
character more quickly. And of this, 
her prejudices against these two ac- 
complished monsters of ingratitude and 
perfidy, is a striking proof. 

This is ‘‘ egotism,” ‘“‘ disgusting 
egotism,” the ruffians of the press will 
exclaim! They first assail me with 
atrocious falshoods, and then, when 
I defend myself, they call it egotism. 
These brutal men have been taunting, 
seoffing at, galling, mortifying and io 
all ways annoying my defenceless wife 
and family, during my absenve: and, 
is it not right that the world should 
know, what sort of persons those are, 
whem the savages have thus treated? 
Is there a father, is there a mother, is 
there a kind and dutiful child, in this 
country of kind-hearted people, who 
will not, upon this occasion, feel, as I, 
my wife, and our children feel ? 

And what have I done to merit the 
reproach of any man? I have done, 
during my whole life, every thing in 
my power to scrve my country. I 
contracted, at an early age, high no. 
tions of love and duty towards my 


couniry. It has beea my pride to be P 


an Englishman. I have been blessed 
with a sound body and a sound mind. 
I possess them still, aud in their vi- 


gour too: and my only desire now |- 


is, to be able to exert their powers for 
the salvation of my distressed and tot. 
tering country. 

_ 4am my, beloved C re 
women, your faithful fried. menos 
Ws. COBBETT. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF Enc. 
LAND, SCOTLAND ANp 
IRELAND. 


On the Laws, recently passed, re- 
lative to the Press. 


London, 20th January, 1820. 


I have elsewhere endeavoured 
to describe the nature and ten- 
deney of these laws; but, upon 
this signal occasion, I think it 
proper to repeat this description, 
in substance at least; and to ac- 
company it with such remarks as 
appear to me likely to be of ge. 
neral utility. The law allows no 
man to plead ignorance of it; be. 
cause, says BLACKSTONE, “ every 
‘* Englishman is supposed to be 
** present in Parliament, and to 
“ give his assent to the law, either 
“in his own person, or in that of 
“ his representative.”’ A repre: 
sentalive, like the holder of a 
power of attorney, is, to be sure, 
aman chosen by the person re- 
presented, and not chosen by 
others ; and, therefore, how can 
we say, that every man at Man- 
chester is, at the making ofa lav, 
present in the person of a man 
chosen by the two or three elec- 
tors of Gatton or of Old Sarum? 
However, be this as it may, the 
law allows no one to plead igno 
rance of it; and, therefore, 't ' 
the duty of a man, pleced in my 
situation, to make the nature 
tendency of our Jaws know’, 
well for the information of the 
ublic as for the purpose of show- 
ing that public the magnitude of 
the perils, by which every writer 
is now surrounded. po 
During the month's legislation 
three Acts have been passed, rela- 
tive to.the press. The jirs! ° 
these imposes stamps in such ® 
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Church or State. It compels the 
roprietor to enter (before he be- 


gins publishing) into bonds, with. 


two or more sureties, for the pay- 
ment of any fine, that may, in case 
of conviction for libel, be inflicted 
on him. And then, it enables any 
justice of the peace, upon a charge 
of libel being made against any 
printer, publisher, or proprietor, 
to cause the accused person to be 
taken up, and to give bail, not 
only to answer the charge; but, 
also to be of good behaviour in the 
mean time 

Let us stop here, and contem- 
plate the character and the natura! 
consequences of these provisions. 
The previous bonds are nothing, 
when compared to the dinding 
over. But, what says Briack- 


stone as tothe press? He boasts 


greatly of this branch of English 
He says, that there 
can be no liberty at all, where 
there is not liberty of the press. 


| And hesays, that this liberty con- 


sists not in men being answerable 


_ for what they have published ; but, 


in their not being subject to any 
previous restraint. ‘These previous 


| bonds, then, sweep away Black- 


stone's liberty of the press. For 
what is previous restraint, if 


| these bonds be not? A man dares 
_ hot even begin to publish, ‘till 


he has given bonds with two 
or more sureties! It is eas 
for a man to enter into a 4 
himself! but is it easy for him to 
a sureties ; ard, especially, when 
it 48 considered, that the only 
publishers whom to restrain is the | 
eet of the law, must already 
igi men? Is it easy, un- 
circa 
wy mph Deaecncineersiet 
And, suppose the sureties found: 
will the ate man be as free 
#8 he would ve been without 
‘uch bonds? Will his pen not 
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move continually loaded with the 
recollection of the bonds, into 
which his friends have entered for 
him? It is not himse/f that is put 
in jeopardy; but his friends. Can 
aman so situated, be said to be 
left at liberty to write and publish 
what he pleases? Is he not, in 
fact, writing under constant re- 
straint, not only of his own natu- 
ral apprehensions, but of the fears 
and remonstrances of his friends ? 
Can such a man be called free, 
and can he be said to enjoy liberty 
of the press ? 

There is no deed, however odi- 
ous in its tendency and in its very 
nature, that craft and _ perverse- 
ness may not endeavour to gloss 
over. And, upon this occasion, 
it has been said, that this is na 
new thing ; that it is not hostile 
to.the spirit of the law; for that 
men are, in many cases, bound 
with sureties beforchand. Publi- 
cans, I believe, and, I know, that 
owners of vessels of a certain ton- 
nage give bond with sureties, not 
to be engaged in, or, at least, to 
employ the vessels in smuggling. 
But, in the name of common 
sense, what analogy is there in 
the twocases? The ship-owner 
knows well what smuggling is. 
He knows that he is safe, and 
that his bonds are a nullity, as 
long as he refrains from taking 
certain specific articles into his 
ship. But, does a writer know 
what a libel is? Can he know, 
when he sees Paine’s Age of Rea- 
son prosecuted, while the writ- 
ings of Hume and Gibbon, are 
not only not prosecuted, but 
every where read, and every 
where sold? Can he know, when 
Mr. Hone, upon being prose- 
cuted for certain parodies brings 
forward scores of parodies, upon 
the very same subjects, which 
have never been one Xn r— 
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Can he know, when he sees Mr. 
Hone acquitted for first publish- 
inz certain parodies; and when 
he sees many poor men, in differ- 
ent parts of the country, convict- 
ed, and most severely punished 
for selling those very same puro 
dies? Can he know, when the 
law does not tell him what blas- 
phemy ts; when the dictionary 
tells him, that itis ‘‘ the offering 
“ of an indignity unto God hin- 
© self; and when he sees men 
convicted of blasphemy, and most 
tremendously punished, though 
they have been most strenuous, 
eluquent and fervent in extolling 
the praise and glory of God, and 
have only expressed their disbe- 
lief in the Christian Faith? Can 
he know, when the law (as it now 
stands) makes any thing a sediti- 
ous libel, which has a TENDEN- 
CY (o bring either House of Par- 
liamrent into contempt? Can he 
tell what shall have that ten- 
dency? Can he know when 
‘any Judge, or any twelve men, 
or any one man, will think 
that any writing will have 
such tendency 2? And yet, mon- 
stroys to relate,such writer, so 
bounden, is compared, as to his 
state of restraint, to the ship- 
owner, who gives bonds, that he 
will not take smuggled goods on 
board his ship! 

It is manifest to the plain un- 
derstancing of every man, that 
such a writer must be constantly 
under restraint. He tiever-can 
know whea he is endangering his 
friends, unless he continually writes 
in favour of the Ministers and the 
Parliament; and this is a pretty 
State of adation; this is a 
pretty thing to be called liberty of 
the press! [tis impossible for any 
writer to know what others (and 
especially after every thing has 





been done to stretcl his meanjug) 





may think tending to bring thé 
Parliament into contempt. There 
may be men to think, that what | 
am now writing has such ténden. 
cy. .To dispute any point with 
the Parliament; and, especially, 
to dispute it with success; es. 
pecially to show that the Parlia- 
ment has done wrong, or fallen 
into error. May there not be men 
to think, that ail such writing has 
a tendency to bring the Parlia- 
ment into contempt 2? Is not the 
writer of every petition, which 
shall complain of any law ; is not 
every such man a “ seditious 
libeller’’2 And, the Parliament 
having resolved and enacted, that 
the Bank shall pay in specie, must 
net he be a sediitous fiheller, who 
proves to demonstration, that the 
Bank never can pay im specie? 
Praise, then, is all we have left to 
bestow. We may praise as long 
as we please, but, according to 
this law, we are free to dono- 
thing but that. If we write at 
al!, we must take care not to be 
silent ; for silence is one of the 
most efficacious ways of showing 
contempt. ‘Better be damned 
than ot be named at all.” Praise, 
praise, and that only is our safe 
course. And, even here we must 
lake care of ourselves ; for, as the 
same poet informs us, we may 
‘damn with faint praise,” more 
effectually, perhaps, than with 
censure. Unqualified and loud 
praise is, therefore, now the oly 
thing that can insure our safety. 

Such is the state, im whic 
every writer is placed by the pre 
vious restraint imposed upon him. 
But, far more powerful is another 
ineans of restraint inrposed 
this same Act of Parliament. 

A writer (or a printer oF P f 
lisher, which latter includes ® 
sellers)may now, if any man, *. 
oath, ighotin a Justice of ° 
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first recognizances, he and _ his 


* with fine or imprisonment, or 
both, for his guilt; and.he is 
Puuished with forfeited recogniz- 


1) FEBRUARY 
Peace, that the writer, for in- 
stance, has written what the Jus- 
tice may deem a seditious libel ; 
a writer may instantly be held to 
bail, with sureties, to appear and 
answer the charge at the next 

uarter session-. But, this is not 
all, the bords are to include a 
condition ¢9 be of good behaviour 
inthe meanwhile ! 

Now, then, what is the state of 
this famously free Joun Burr 
with apen in his hand! Any Jus- 





tice can havea publication brought 
to him and sworn to. And, if he 
thinks it a seditious libel, he can, 
at once, bind the writer over, as 
above mentioned, or plunge him 
intoa jail at once, upon his own 
authority and in consequence of 
his own uncontrouled opinion as 
to the /endency of the publication! 

Pretty well so far; but we 
must not siop here : if we do, we 
shall not do a hundredth part of 
justice to this act of parliament. 
The Quarter Sessions arrive. A 
Bill of indictment is presented 
against this safety and firmly 
bounden writer. The Grand 
Jury throw out the Bill. They 
differ in opinion from the bind- 
ing justice. ‘They do not think 
the publication a seditious libel. 
But, the writer is not, perhaps, to 
£0 unpunished, merely because he 
was innocent. He was bound 
over, we will say, a month before 
the Sessions. A week before the 
Sessions he is bound over again 
for a second libel, upon which a 
bill is found; and he is convicted 
on this second libel. Having been 
80 convicted, he has Sorfeited his 


sureties are sued for them, and 
with a cerlainty of the crown’s re- 
fovering. So that, he is punished 
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ances for hie innocence! Nay, he 
may be punished for his inno- 
cence; he may be legally punish- 
ed ona charge proved to be fulse 
before a Grand Jury, by even a 
shorter process than that of ob- 
taining a conviction for a second 
libel. A writer, bound over ona 
charge, which a Grand Jury de- 
clares to be false, may, before the 
meeting of the Sessions, commit 
an assault; may be engaged m 
riotous conduct; may be guilty of 
profane swearing. ‘These are all 
breaches of the recognizances : and 
thus, though he had published no 
libel; though a Grand Jury had 
declared the charge, on which he 
was bound over, /o be false ; etill 
he might be punished and even 
ruined, for the publication ! 

To say, that the Parliament has 
passed such a law as this,.inay, 
perhaps, be thought to have a 
tendency to bring it into “ hatred 
or contempt.” But, must I, then, 
not say, that it has pass d such a 
law? Or, must! praise such a jaw 
to the skies ? Must I be a liar, or 
hold my tongue, lest I should be 
fined, imprisoned, or banished ? 
Let those who have words to ex- 
press their feelings here, express 
them: [ have not. The whole 
vocabulary of our language af- 
fords not epithets and terms 
wherein justly to describe my feel- 
ings with regard to this law. 

Yet, there are men, who have 
assurance enough to assert, that 
even this; aye //is, is consonant 
with the spirit of the laws of Eng- 
land! Nay; they have said, that 
is law, and always was law I have 
heard knavish, petty tyrants, in a 
Republic, assert the same thing. 
But (reserving this latter to be 
spoken of fully when I meet with 
any Reformer who shall have 


been misled intoa love of repub- 
licanism), I defy tne most 
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dustrious rummager into the re- 
cords of misrule to find any de- 
cision, in the English Courts 
(except that of Star-Chamber) 
giving countenance to such an 
assertion; an assertion which is 
in itself, the foulest libel on the 
law. | 

WILKEs was prosecuted for an 
obscene and blasphemous libel. He 
was held to be bail (before convic- 
tion) to be of good behaviour. He 
applied to the Court of King’s 
Bench to release him from the bail, 
on the express ground, that bail 
could not legally be taken in case 
of libel, before conviciion. Lorn 
CampgeNn was the Chief Justice; 
and he delivered the opinion of the 
Court, which opinion was, that it 
was not lawful to demand bail for 
good behaviour, in cases of libel, 
before conviction! and that, there- 
fore the bail must be discharged. 
And it was discharged accordingly. 
There is but one case, that I have 
ever heard of, in which bail, in 
case of libel, was insisted on. It 
was that of the Seven Bishops, in 
the reign of James the Second. 
They refused to give bail; they 
were sent to the | Meta three of 
the Judges were corrupt and de- 
cided against them; they were 
afterwards tried and acquitted ; 
and their acquittal was the signal 
for the overthrow of the base and 
tyrannical king and councillors, 
who had thus stretched and vio- 
lated the law. This precedent, 
therefore, is, one would think, a 
thing to be shunned and not to be 
followed. 

But, if this binding oyer, in 
cases of libel, was always law, why 
did Str Vickary Gizps bring 
in a bill, in 1808 (I think it was) 
to authorize the holding to bail to 
answer the charge, in cases of 
misdemeanour? Libel is a misde- 
meanour; if bail, in such cases, | 
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could be de ally demanded before 
1808, why did Sir Vicary bring in 
this Bill? Observe, too, that this 
Bill gave no one but a Judge this 
power of holding to bail, before 
trial, for misdemeanour. And, 
not even to a Judge, unless in 
very urgent cases, and with very 
pointed affidavits before him. If 
the present law were always the 
law, what was the sense of this 
Bill? Lord Sidmouth’s Circv- 
LAR first broached the doctrine 
of a power in Justices of the 
Peace to hold to bail, on charges 
of libel, even to answer the charge ; 
and this Act, which we have now 
under examination, has com- 
pleted the subjection and degrada- 
tion of the press. For, according 
to this Act, every public writer, 
every printer, andevery publisher, 
may now legally be held to bail, 
during the whole of his life, and 
may be punished many, many 
times in every year, by the forfei- 
ture of recognizances, given on 
charges of libel, though it may, at 
the same time, be legally proved, 
that not one.ofthem has ever pub- 
lished any libel at all! Can ap 
Imprimatur ; can a Censorship: 
can any thing short of a halter ac- 
tually tied round our necks, be 
a greater restraint than this law? 

It was my intention to pursue 
the subject into the other Acts 
broviting for confiscation of pro- 
ports and for banishment of person. 

ut what is the value of any other 
property compared with the pro- 
perty which mea have in the use 
of their talents, the thoughts of 
their mind, and the feelings of 
their hearts? And, as to banish- 
ment, where is the man, who would 
not regard it as a blessed escape 
irom this state of everlasting t& 
straint ? 

And why have these laws hee? 
passed ?. Could not the pres, 
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| not the 
correct itself? 
‘ninety-nine writers have been 
trusted to for a refutation of the 
hundredth ; backed, as the former 
‘were, by the pulpit (sectarian as 
_ well as orthodox) and by the whole 
| boty of livers on the taxes? 


itself surrounded with all sorts of 


far beyond the scope and compass 
_of its mind, and especially of any 
thing that it feels itself able to 
| propose or support, that it is, like 
_ a strongman ina state of delirium, 
laying about it, back stroke and 


‘thelate month of angry legislation. 
Let us hope, that the six weeks, as 


Produced a change of tone and a 


change of temper. 


(of reform; the immediately press- 
‘ng complaint, the misery of the 


People, the very rich and those 
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; ninety-nine hundredths of which 
js absolutely devoted to the Go- 


vernment and the Church: could 
press have been left to 
Could not the 


he fact is, the Ministry finds 


difficulties; difficulties so great, 
so numerous, so complicated in 
their nature, and demanding in 
the way of remedy, measures so 


fore stroke, not knowing or caring 
what class it destroys, or what 
wounds it inflicts upon the cha- 
racter of the country. 

This has been the true cause of 


it were taken to cool, will have 


The general 
e of the country, is, a want 


people; of the whole of the 


who live upon the taxes excepted. 
Oremove this distress, and to 
require measures, which, thus far, 
© courage to 
Projects eno high and low 
from the He ra "of f 
HA ph to the allotment 
ground to the poer: 
ropere scheme for tminis i 
quantity of food by Cora Bills 
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cultivating lands completely bar- 
ren. These projects are so nue 
merous, that to promise to notice 
every one separately (especially 
when we consider the new ones 
that may epring forth) is much 
more than I dare venture. But, 
in the course of these papers, I 
shall certainly notice such of them 
as appear to have attracted public 
attention and to have been able 
to produce any considerable por- 
tion of public delusion. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





‘CURIOUS HISTORY OF A CA. 


LUMNY ON PAINE. 


It is a part of the business of a press, 
sold to the Cause or CorruPTIoN, to 
calamniate those, dead or alive, who 
have most effectually laboured against 
that cause; and, as Paine was the 
most powerful and effectual of those 
labourers, so to calumniate him has 
been an object of their peculiar atten- 
tion and care. Amongst other things 
said against this famous man, is, that 
he recanted before he died; and, 
that, in his last illness, he discovered 
horrible fears of death. This is, to be 
sure, a very good answer to what 
these same persons . say about his 
hardened infidelity. Bat, it is a pure, 
unadulterated falshood. This falshood, 
which I shall presently trace to its 
origin (the heart of a profound hypo- 
crite) was cried about the streets of 
Liverpool, when I landed there in 
November last. Thence it found its 
way to the grand receptacle and dis- 


restore the nati i 
nation to presen tributor of falshood ayd calumny, the 


London press, which has sent it all 


no man, in either house, has had over this kingdom. One Country pa- 
opose. We have per, however, pre-eminent in all that 


is foul and mean, affects to possess 


estates of original mattcr and authentic infor- 


mation on the subject; aod, indeed 
it pledges itself for the character of 
the “ gentleman’? from whom it says 
it has received the pretended authentic. 





“own to the augmenting of it by 


account. The Country-paper I ale 
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fude to is,. the Norwich Mercury, 
printed and published by one Burks ; 
and the article on Paine is as fol- 


lows: 

* The following statement has been handed 
to us by a Gentleman, whose character is a 
sufficient pledge that he would not put forth 
any article which he had not the best reason 
to believe to be true :— 

‘“‘Tromas Paine.—The following is an 
extract of an American ietter, the writer of 
which is of the most unquesiionable respecta- 
bility, and appears recently to have obtained 
the information it contains from authority 
equally entitled to credit :—The latter had re- 
sided in a family in the neighbourhood of the 
celebated Thomas Paine, which, during his 
last illness, had contributed to his comfort 
by occasionally preparing and sending in food 
and refreshment better adapted to his situa- 
tion than he usually enjoyed.—Of these the 
informant chose to be the bearer to his bed- 
side, although his ‘personal circumstances 
were so deplorable that the air of his cham- 
ber could scarcely be endured, and in per- 
forming this humane office had the opportuni- 
ties of conversation with him, which autho- 
rized the writer’s belief, that he exhibited 
another proof of Dr. Young's assertion, 
**that men may live fools, but fools they can- 
not die.” The letter proceeds to say, that 
she found him frequently writing, and be- 
lieved, from what she saw and heard, that 
when his pains permitted he was always so 
employed, or in prayer, in the attitude of 
which she more than once saw him when he 
thought himself alone. One day he enquired 
of her if she had ever read the ‘* Age of Rea- 
som ;"’ and on being answered in the affirma- 
tive, desired to know her opinion of that 
book.—She replied that she was but a child 
when she read it, and that he probably 
would not like to know what she thought 
of it; upon which he said, if old enough to 
read, she was capable of forming some 
opinion, and that from her he expected a 
candid statement of what that opinion had 
been. She then said, she thought it the 
most dangerous insinuating book she had 
ever read ; that the more she read the more 
she wished to read, and the more she found 
her mind estranged from all that is good ; 
and that from a conviction of its evil ten- 
dency she had burnt it, without knowing to 
whom it belonged.—Paine replied to this, 
that he wished all who had read it had been as 
wise as she ; and added, ‘* i/ ever the Devil had 
an agent on earth, I have been one.’ At 
another time, when she was in his chamber, 
and the master Of her family was sitting by 
his bed side, one of Paine’s former com- 
panious came in; but seeing them, hastily 
went out, drawing the door after him with 
Violence, and saying, 
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principal visitor, said, ** you see what miser. 
able comforters I have.”’ An unhappy female 
who had atcompanied him from France, |g. 
mented her sad case, observing, ‘‘ for this man 
I have given up my family and friends—my 
property and my religion ; judge then of my 
distress, when he tells me that the principles 
he has taught me will not bear me out.” 

The Norwich Mercury did not ima- 
gine, that any one would take the 
paivs to expose this tissue of falshoods. 
In the first place, why does he not 
name his “* gentleman” of such excel- 
lent character? How these informers 
skulk $ Mr. Burks can pledge him. 
self for the character of the * gentle. 
man’’ informer ; but, where are we to 
get a pledge for the character of Mr. 
Burks, who, if we are to judge from 
this act of his, stands in need of very 
good sponsors. 

Let us look, a little, at the inter. 
nal evidence of the falshood of this 
story. Mr. Paring possessed, at his 
death, an unencumbered estate of (xo 
hundred and jifty acres of land, not 
more than twenty miles from New 
York. He possessed a considerable 
sum besides. These he left by will. 
Wiil any one believe, that he was, on 
his dying bed, in want of proper 
nourishment, and that he was in a de- 
plorable state as to apartments and ne- 
cessaries? Then, was it likely, that 
when a neighbour’s maid servant west 
to carry him a little present of sweet- 
meats, or the like, that he would b- 
gin a conversation on theology with 
her 2? And, is it not monstrous to sup- 
pose, that he weuld call himself the 
devil’s agent to HER, and not lew 
behind him any recantation at all, 
though he had such ample time for de 
ing it; and thought his confidant ws 
so ready to receive it and take care 
it! The story is false upon the fact 
of it; and, nothing but a simpleton, 
or something a great deal wor, 
would have given it circulation 30 
affected to believe it to be true. 

I happen to know the origin of this 
story ; and I possess the real, 
document, whence have prt ~ 
divers editions of the falshood, of the, 





| Very invention of which I was, pete’ 
haps, myself, the innogent cause: 
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About two years ago, I, being 
sen on Long Island, published my 
tention of writing an account of the 
e, labours, and death of Paine. 
on after this, a Quaker at New 
ork, named Charles Collins, made 
many applications for an interview 
ith me, which at last, he obtained. 
found that his object was to per- 
ade me, that Paine had recanted, 1 
ughed at him, and sent him away. 
Rut, he returned again and again to 
he charge. He wanted me to promise 
hat | would say ** that é was said,” | 
hat Paine recanted. ** No:”’ said 1; 
but, I will say, that you say it, | 
nd that you fell a lie unless you 
rove the truth of what you say; 
nd, if you do that, I shall gladly 
Insert the fagt.” This posed * friend 
harley,’ whom I suspected to bea 
host consummate hypocrite. He had 
b sodden face, a stmper, and man- 
puvred his features, precisely like 
the most perfidious wretch that I have 
nown or ever read or heard of. He 
as precisely the reverse of my 
onest, open, and sincere Quaker 
riends, the Pauts of Pennsylvania. 
riend Charley plied me with remon- 
rances and reasonings ; but, I always 
nswered him. ** Give me proof; name 
rsons; state times; state precise 
rds; or, FE denouuce you as a 
var.” Thus put to his trumps, 
riend Charley resorted to the aid 
fa person of his own stamp; 
nd, at last, he brought me a paper, 
ontaining matter, of which the above 
atement of Mr. Burks is a garbled 
dition! This paper, very cautiously 
nd craftily drawn up, contained only 
ne tnitials of names. ‘This would 
otdo. I made him, at last, put 
own the full name and the address 
the informer, “ Many Hinspare, 
°. 10, Anthony-street, New York.” 
_ $ot this from friend Charley, some 
ne about June last; and had no op- 
tunity of visiting the party till 
tein October, just before I sailed. 
he informer was a Quaker woman, 
ho, at the time of Mr. Parnz’s last 
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of Mr. Wititt Hicks, aa. eminent 
merchant, a man of excellent clarac- 
ter, a Quaker, and even, I believe, a 
Quaker Preacher. Mr. Hicks, a kind 
and liberal and rich man, visited Mr. 
Paine in his illness, and, from his 
house, which was near that of Mr. 
Paine, little nice things (as is the 
practice in America) were sometimes 
sent to him; of which this servant, 
friend Mary, was the bearer, and this 
was the way,in which the lying cant 
got into the room of Mr. Paine, 

To “friend Mary,” therefore, I 
went, on the 26th of October last, 
with friend Charley's paper in my 
pocket. I found her in a lodging in 
a back-room up one pair of stairs. 
I knew that 1 had no common cun- 
ning to set my wit against. I began 
with all the art that | was mastcr of. 
I had got a prodigiously broad-brim- 
med hat on. I patted a little child 
that she had sitting heside her; I 
called her friend ; aud played all the 
awkward tricks of an undisciplined 
wheedler. But, I was compelled to 
come quickly to business. She asked, 
‘“what’s thy name, friend?” and, 
the moment I said William Cobbett, 
up went her mouth as fight as a 
purse! Sack-making appeared to be 
her occupation ; and that I might not 
extract through her eyes that which 
she was resolved I should not get out 
of her mouth, she went and took up 
a sack, and began to sew: and not 
another look or glance could I get 
from her. 

However, I took out my paper, 
read it, and, stopping at several points, 
asked her if it was true. ‘Talk of 
the Jesuits, indeed! The whole tribe 
of Loyora, who have shaken so many 
kingdems to their base, never posses- 
sel a millionth part of the cunning of 
this drab-coloured little woman, whose 
face simplicity and innecence seemed 
to have chosen as the place of their 
triumph! She shuffled; she evaded ; 
she equivocated; she warded off; she 
affected not to understand me, not to 
understand the paper, not to remem- 
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ness, was a servant in the family 


ber: and all this with so much seem- 
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ing simplicity and single-heartedness, 
and in a voice so mild, so soft, and so 
sweet, that, if the Devil had been sit- 
ting where I was, he would certainly 
have jumped up and hugged her to his 
bosom ! 


The result was: that it was so long 
ago, that she could not speak posé- 
tively to any part of the matter: that 
she would not say that any part of the 
paper was true: that she had never 
seen the paper: aod, that she had 
never given ‘‘ friend Charley’ (for 
so she called him) authority to say 
any thing about the matter in her 
name. I pushed her closely upon the 
subject of the “ unhappy French Fe. 
male.’’ Asked her, whether she should 
know her again.—‘** Oh, no! friend: 
I tell thee, that I have no re- 
collection of any person or any thing 
that {I saw at Tuomas Paine’s 
house.” Thetruth is, that the cun- 
ning little thing knew that the French 
lady was at hand ; and that defection 
was easy, if she had said that she 
should know her upon sight ! 


I had uow nothing to do but to 
bring friend Charley’s nose to the 
grindstone. But, Charley, who isa 
grocer, living in Cherry-street, near 
Penrl-sircet, though so pious a man, 
and, doubtless, in great haste to get 
to everlasting bliss, had moved out | 
of the city for fear of the fever, not 
liking, apparently, to go off-to the 
next world ia a yellow skin. And 
thus he escaped me, who sailed from 
New York in four days afterwards: 
or, Charley should have found, that 
there was something else, on this side 
the grave, pretty nearly as trouble- 
some and as dreadful as the Yellow 
Fever. , 

This is, [ think, a pretty good in. 
stance of the lengths to which hypo- 
crisy will go. ‘The whole, as far as 
relates torecantation, and to the “ wn. 

French female,” is a lie, 
from the beginning to the end. Mr. 
Pane declares, in his last Will, that 
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he retains all his publicly expressed 
opinions as to religion. His Execut-. 


(st 
ors, and many other gentlemen of 
undoubted veracity had the same de. 
claration from his dying lips. Mr, 
Witret Hicks visited him to near! 
the last. ‘This gentleman says, thy 
there was no change of opinion inj. 
mated fo him: and, will any man be. 
lieve, that Parng would have witheld 
from Mr. Hicks, that which he wa 
so forward to communicate to Mr. 
Hicks’s servant girl ? 

Observe, reader, that, in this tissue 
of falshoods, is included a most fou! 
and venomous slander on a woman of 
virtue and of spotless honour. But, 
hypocrites will stick at nothing. (a. 
lumny is their weapon, and a base 
press is the hand to wield it. Mr. 
Borxs of Norwich will not insert this 
article, nor will he acknowledge his 
error. He knows, that the calumny, 
which he has circulated, has done what 
he intended it to do ; and he and the 
6 gentleman” for whose character he 
pledges himse]f, will wholly disregard 
good men’s contempt, so long as it 
does not diminish their gains. 

This is not at all a question of re- 
ligion. It isa question of moral truth. 
Whether Mr. Parne’s opinions were 
correct, or erroneous, has nothing to 
do with this matter. 

Wa. COBBETT. 





TO THE KING. 


London, January 31st, 182°. 
MAy rt riease your MajJestyY, 

I have this day witnessed the 
ceremony of proclaiming you 
Majesty King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ire 
land; to which, had not unwise 
and evil councillors existed (wen 
ty years ago, would have-been 
ded the word France; @ 0 
the title which your Royal ather 
inherited from his predecessors 
and which, in my opinion, oF 
never to have been given up; ™* 


cause, in the aftairs of pation 


particularly, honour ought to 
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TY, 

d the 
your 

King: 

| Ire 


iwen- 


Fgeruary 
ved as highly as existente it- | 


M'o subjects of more immediate 
nortance at this time, I take the 
sty to endeavour to call your 
esty’s attention ; a liberty 
ich I am compelled to take in 

ublic manner, or to refrain 
m doing that which I regard as 
ng my duty todo. Your Ma- 
‘ascends the Throne at a pe- 
i of unexampled embarrass- 
nt, difficulty and distress. You 
ome the King of a great na- 
,ata time when it is serious- 
Joubted, by a great number of 
sons of sound heads, great ex- 
ience, great information and 
y extensive views, whether 
f pee nation be or be not des- 
sd to experience a decline of 


ight and of power such as very 


nations, of which we have any 
owledge, have ever experienced. 
Jnder such circumstances, an 
ession to the Throne would 
pear, at first sight, to be an 
vation hardly to be envied. 
if we rightly consider the 
tter, this is, perhaps, taking 
entirely wrong view of it. 
itis more glorious in an 
y to wear the laurels won on 
occasion where there is ever 
son to expect its defeat : so it 
| certainly be more glorious to 
ir Majesty, if you should, so | 
y Gop you may, see, durin 
rreign, this harrassed an 
erable nation restored to tran- 
lity and happiness, and to the 
Cyment of that freedom, which 
ram enjoyed at the time 
is late Majest 
ie Majesty ascended 
n order, however, that this re- 
ition may be effected, and 
t your reign may be happy and 


rious, great changes must take 


ce in the management of the 





irs Of this nation. Merely to 
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point out the whole of these 
changes with sufficient clearness, 
and in language and manner suit- 
able, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, would be a task too volumi- 
nous to be attempted at this mo- 
ment. Yet, there is one change 
or two, which, as they seem to. 

resent themselves with peculiar 
claims to attention, [ shall endea-. 
vour to point out; and, as they 
relate to matters of somewhat a 
persone! nature, I put in, before- 

and, an earnest request, that my 
words may receive the most liberal 
interpretation. 

Iam sure I speak the sense of 
the people of this kingdom in ge- 
neral, when I say that our having, 
of late years, been deprived of 
the use of the right to Petition the 
King and the Regent, has produc- 
ed great injury with regard to the 
feelings of the people towards 
the Sovereign ; and also great in- 


jury with regard to the adminis- 


tering of the affairs of the coun- 
try. No human institution car 
be perfect. Abuses will arise in 
every such institution. A man 
may be unjustly treated by a con- 
stable, by a justice of the peace, 
by a court of law. But, still he 
may petition the Parliament. The 
Parliament may turn a deaf ear 
to him. Some wrong influence. 
may prevail even there. Still, 
however, he has the King to Pe- 
tition; and it is the King, whose 
office it is at last to afford him re- 
dress. 

There is something so mani- 
festly just and reasonable in this, 
that I believe that there never yet 
was a nation in which it was not 


the practice for any man to be. 


able at any time to present.a pe- 
tition to the Chief Ruler of sucha 
nation. In the Bill oe bts, 
this right of petitioning the Kin 

forms ‘one of the items of the on 
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alienable rights of Kuglishmen; 
and, indeed, that a man should be 
held bound in ties of allegiance 
to one, to whom he is not per- 
mitted to put up even his prayers, 
is something too monstrous for 
common sense to conceive or com- 
mon spirit to endure. 

Yet, may it please your Ma- 
jesty, it appears to me that this— 
right, if not absolutely denied to | 
us in words, has been so much 
abridged, and the performance of 
it reduced to so much uncertain- 
ty, that the great mass of your 
Majesty’s subjects can with diffi- 
culty look upon themselves as en- 
joying itatall. According to a 
regulation, which has been adopt- 
ed of late years, our petitions to 
the King are to be delivered to 
the Secretary of State: or given to 
his Majesty, or, in his behalf, to 
the Regent) at the levee. It is 
very well known that very few 
persons, indeed, comparatively 
speaking, can gain admission to a 
levee. The great body of the 
people are, indeed, wholly ex- 
cluded from it. Itisa thing of 
which they know nothing except 
byj hearsay. And, therefore the 
Secretary of State is the only 
channel through which their pe- 
titions can pass. 

It is manifest that, under such 
circumstances, no person will con- 
sider this mode of petitioning as 
coming up to .what is properly 
called the exercise of the Right 
of Petition. The petitioner is by 
no means certain that his petition 
will ever reach the King. He 
knows very well that his petition 
will first be read and well ex- 
amined by the Secretary of State: 
this Secretary is one of the Mi- 
nistry; and, as every petition 
will be likely to contain a com- 
plaintof some grievance or some 











wrong, arising from the miscon- 


King. rg 
duct, or negligence of the Min; 
try, or of some person in power y, 
der them, it is obvious that th. 
must be a natural disinclinatis 
on the part of the Ministry to sy 
fer the petition to meet the eye of 
his master; and the more tre 
and the more important the ma 
ter of the petition may be, tl 
less likely it is that the Secretar 
shonld be disposed to lay it befor 
the King; nay, the Secretary now 
seems to be relieved from al 
chances of inconveniences on this 
score ; for according to a recey 
letter of his, it appears that,whe 
ther he shall lay before the King 
or not, depends wholly upon hi 
own discretion. So that, it woull 
appear that to this it 1s come, a 
last; an Englishman’s right to 
petition the King; a right, which, 
at the revolution, was declared 
to be inherent aud unalienable, i 
now reduced to a right to pel: 
tion the Secretary of State : though 
it may happen that this Englisi 
man’s complaint, as contained 
his petition, relates to some grier- 
ous oppression experienced at the 
hands of that Secretary himself 
Petitions are not, like sou 
other modes of application, a 
swered. No answer is give! 
them, or, at least, no acknor 
ledgment of their being right; 2 
no immediate assurance that te 
prayer of them will be greviete 
The petitioner is, in all foot ft 
to entertain the supposition ¢ 
his petition will receive due alle 
tion and have its just weight — 
When the prayer of it  '™ 
ive refusal ! 
granted, no arepyar™ 
given; and this, as far as re "} 
to petitions to the King, ws 
most dignified and most grit 
mode of proceeding. All that 4 
titioner can reasonably 4 
in the first instance, is te ‘itn 
for a certainty, that his pe" 
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the Mini this he cannot now know; and | say to his subjects, what this pro. 
'POWer uM (ore, he is as completely cut | hibition, if fully expressed, seems 
that the from all hope of redress, to be | to say, would certainly be very 
Ne linatic 


eived from the crown, as if little calculated to gain or to pre- 


stry to suf re was no crown in existence. | serve the affections of any people, 
the eye of ne injurious effect of this re- | and particularly ofa people, who, 
more try lation, so new to Englishmen, | in spite of every thing that has 
it the maim ‘ 


{so contrary to all theirsettled | been done, or that can be done, 
ions of liberty and justice, is | to lower them in their own. es- 
diminution in the warmth of | teem, are still a proud people, and 
pir attachment towards the so-|a people always prone to resent 
eign himself, whom they cease, | every act and every word which 
devrees, to regard as their last seems to imply contempt or dis- 
ld of safety. hey have enough | dain. As 1 am very well satisfied 
remind them of his power and | that this prohibition never did 
their obedience to his authority. | originate in the mind of your Ma- 
ey do not fail duly to receive | jesty, and has not been continued 
commands and to hear his in--| by any particular desire of yours, 
ctions not to resist those com- |{ do not impute it to you; but, 
ands. They are warned upon | certain I am that its effect upon 
casions frequent enough, of the | the minds of the people of this 
nour that they are to do him; | country has been very injurious, 
dthey know well how numer- | and that every day of its.continu- 
1s and how great are the punish- | ance, especially now, will add to 


ay be, the 
Secretar 
'y it befor 
‘elary now 
from al! 
ces on this 
O a recey 
that, whe 
the King 
upon his 
, it would 
come, at 

right to 
ht, which, 
declared 
nable, is 































fo pel nts inflicted in his name. And, | an evil already gone to an extent 

+ though they are to be deprived, though | far beyond what your Majesty can 
Englist- der the most grievous oppres- | possibly imagine. ; 

tained "ion to make known to him the| But there is another great evil . 

ne gry: ongs which they suffer, it is to | attending this prohibition. There ae 
ed at the pect more than human nature | are grievances to be prevented as 

rimsell, lows us to expect not to believe | well as grievances to be redressed, 

je some atthey will entertain towards | Ministers, and other persons in 

100; 4 Bre King less warmth of attach- | authority may be guilty of sins of =, 
given 1 ent than they would entertain, if | omission as well as of commission. are 
acknor hey could, at their pleasure, ap- | There may be persons quite un- ; | 
ght; and pa | to his own justice for redress. | known to your Majesty, whose ae 
that (hema 4 himself, if he were only a| zeal and ability, though volun- e i 
ante) — RS od of terror, would not be ador- | tarily exerted, may, upon par- ee 
ses, lelt t, except by beings wholly un-.|ticular occasiong, be of infinite Mm 
jon that orthy to live. u utility to the King, as well as to j 
je atten This prohibition to present pe- | the nation. Yet such persons, for A at 
right — tions in person to the King has | want of the power to make their ve 
is he further disadvantage belong- | representations to the King, may, j te 
usal § to it, that (whatever may be | with regard to him, and tothe + fs 
relateaamhe fact) it is looked upon as a| country, uselessly possess such ee 
i Prohibition coming from the King | zeal and such ability. Many have ie 
racio® imself, and, coming so closely | been the occasions witen I could . ee Sb 
hat t " contact with his very person, | have rendered great service to the Bye 
¥- ” must be supposed to be a mat-} country, had the channel of peti- Se 
kt 
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instances only, I will, at this time 
trouble your Majesty with the 
mention. 
_ [In the year 1812, when it was) 
evident to me, that, if the Minis- 
try pursued their then measures, a 
war with the United States of 
America was inevitable, I used, 
through the means of the press, 
my. best exertions to prevent that 
war. The party in opposition to 
the Ministry, pledged themselves 
{o support the war upon a cer- 
tain contingency, which they 
thought would not arrive. [ 
knew that it would arrive; and, 
therefore, I endeavoured to con- 
vince both the parties that they 
‘were wrong; that war would 
come ; that the progress of that 
war would be disappointment and 
defeat; and that the result would 
be enormous. loss and everlasting 
‘disgrace. ‘The whole nation will 
-bear witness to my strenuous la- 
‘bours to prevent that war, and it 
‘will also bear witness that I ja- 
‘boured alone. 
Upwards of seventy millions of 
money, now making part of our 
‘hideous Debt; upwards of seven- 
ty millions of money expended in 
‘that war, and now forming a part of 
the irredeemable mortgage of the 
lands and labour of the people of 
‘this kingdom ; great as this was, it 
was nothing compared with the dis- 
grace of that war, which remains 
written in the history of numer- 
ous battles by land, and still more 
Jegibly written in more numerous 
battles by sea: the history of 
which battles an Englishman will 
never be able to took at without 
feeling his cheek burn with shame. 
At the ontset of that war, one of 
the then Lords of the Admiralty, 
Sir Joseru’ Sipney Yonrxe, 
vauntingly said, in the House of 
mons, that we had the Presi- 
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dent of America to depose before 


, 
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we could lay down our argy 
This. was answered by the calg 
disdain of the President, andy 
the thunder from the America, 
ships. Then it was, for the fir 
time since England was England, 
that Englishmen were beaten, ew 
for gun and man for man. 

I cannot bring myself to be 
lieve, that, if your Majesty haj 
read what it was then in py 
power to write to you, in the form 
of petition, that war would ever 
have been begun. I possessed 
knowledge upon the subject which 
your Ministers did not possess. | 
knew what the result would be 
before the first shot was fired. | 
was in possession of facts, the 
bare statement of which must have 
convinced any man open to con 
viction, that defeat was certain. 
These facts 1 could not disclose is 

rint. ‘To disclose them toa ma 
ike Mr. Pencevat, the ven 
sound of whose name [ abhorred, 
was hardly to be expected; bu, 
besides this, 1. despised him on J 
account of his arrogance, 1% 
lence, and total want of judge 
ment and of talent, Add to this, 
a firm conviction in my own mi 
founded ypon positive assurance, 
as well as upon. reason and et 
perience, that every thing urged 
by me against any measure, W%, 
with the Ministers, a strong 
ducement to persevere in It. 
has been thus, in several instant 
ces; and I have little soruple 
saying (however presumptuous ‘ 
may be deemed) that a very ©” 
siderable portion of the calam 
ties which the nation has to oe 
dure at this day, may be od 
ascribed to a rejection of 83 
tary measures proposed by “" 
A spirit of honehesnens has p 
vailed ; and to that spirit we “i 
fairly attribute a great 
our sufferings. 









































ly j F epRUARY 
When your Majesty was a 
uth, occasionally rambling with 
o of your brothers and your 
tor, about Kew Gardens, I was 


Bray! 
the cala 


, and 


Mericay é 

the firs little boy, in a blue smock- 
iglangimmreck, working in those gardens ; 
ten, eu dI remember that you passed 


e once when J was sweeping the 
ass-plat round the foot of the 
agoda. But, since that time, I have 
en agreat deal of this world; I 
ve seen more of mankind, in 
[their various situations, than 
ost men have seen. I have been 
very attentive observer; a very 
rcurate retainer of alf that I 
uve observed. I have been very 
pmmunicative, and have found, 
hb all ranks and degrees, every 
bdy that knew me ready to im- 
rt to me their thoughts. Al- 
ays ready to repose confidence 
others, I have sometimes been 
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a mad ceived and betrayed; but I 
very ave never been intimate with 
jorred, alt human being who was not 
+ bul, ady, almost at first sight, to re- 
im on bse confidence in me. Hence, 


ins Hand from the resources of my in- 
judge: stry,and my delight in Jabour 
o this, all sorts, a stock of knowledge 


mind, fiemas accrued, which was unavoid- 


















rance, Mmble unless nature had deprived 
id ex eof the common capacity of 
urged a@omprehending and remembering. 
was, But your Ministers seem to 
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con- 
lame 


ve had the little blue smock- 
rock continually in their eye, and 
shave thought it beneat 

h mightinesses to condescend 
D Iisten to any thing coming from 
te ge hom They, who, for 
. eate , 
wh wef r part, had never ex 


















> ell the purlieu of a count 

troly Bend the ehileshery and wianglieg 
salu- 8 Quarter Sessions for any 
me. “ng but the smoke and buz ol 
pre: ndon, were, nevertheless, as 
may of conceit as if they had 





t of casionally resided in different 


ations and had studied the man- 
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ners, feelings and interests of all 
classes of mankind. 

To this one eause, I ascribe a 
very considerab'e part of the 
Delt, and the whole of those laws 
against popular liberty, and par- 
ticularly the liberty of the press, 
which now make England appear 
like any thing but England. But, 
at any rate, | know for certain 
that, at the time of. beginning the 
late disgraceful war against Ame- 
rica, one man in authority actual- 
ly said: “ we shall now beat these 
“¢ Americans; and that will de- 
““stroy Conpett’s credit for 
‘“ ever.’’ Monstrous as this may 
seem, I know the fact to be true ; 
and as a truth, I solemnly state it 
in an address to your Majesty. 

Therefore, I could have no 
hope, that any petition or memo- 
rial, addressed to the Ministere, 
would be of any use. They 
would, I knew, spurn at it; and, 
as I had no means of approach- 
ing your Majesty with a petition, 
the facts have remained in my 
own bosom; the war took place; 
and the fatal result we have to 
deplore. 

pon another occasion, not 
much less important, I wrote, 
and caused to be printed, a peti- 
tion, addressed to your Majesty. 
I allude to the petition written in 
America, not published there, but 
published in England, with re- 
rd to the struggle going on in 
the South American provinces,— 
But that the petition contained a 
very small part of the knowledge 
which I possessed upon the su 
ject. Though living in a very 
obscure part of the country, gen- 
tlemen from South America, 
agents from the Provinces, found 
me out. I had opportunities of 
knowing evéry thing relatrng to 
the contest ; relating to the views 
and wishes of the insurgents ; and 
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I was put in possession of nume- 
rous most interesting facts, accom- 
panied with an anxious expres- 
sion of the desire of the parties 
that I would cause them to be 
communicated to the government 
in England. 1 could undertake 
nothing of the kind. I had no 
channel of communication but 
Lorp SipmoutnH, and men like 
Lorp Sipmoutn. ‘The facts, 
therefore, remained with myself; 
a series of measures, the contrary 
of what I should have petition- 
ed for have been pursued; and 
the result will be as heavy a 
blow as the greatness of this king- 
dom ever received. 


Could I have entertained the 
smallest hope of my petition 
reaching the hand of your Ma- 
jesty, I should have dispatched a 
son as the bearer of it, notwith- 
standing the dungeons were still 
open to receive every one, whom 
your Ministers might chuse to 
imprison on suspicion of treason- 
able designs. But, having left, 
of my unalienable Right of Peti- 
tion, nothing but the Right of 
Petitionng Lorp Sipmoutn, the 
duty which I would have per 
formed remained unperformed; 
and the Gulf of Mexico will now 
be passed by a British fleet only 
by sufferance, ifit ever again pass 
that Gulph at all. 


These, may.it please your Ma- 
jesty, are only amongst a few of 
the evils which’ naturally arise 
out of this not very gracious cur- 
tailment of the last resource, in 
the way ofright, left to an Op- 
pressed subject. A new reign 
ought to begin with acts of grace; 
and, though I anxiously hope that 
the first exercise of your Royal 
Prerogative will be to open the 
prison doors to those who have 

een imprisoned for political of- 
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bring 
fences; I hope not much lew ; 


anxiously that your own Rov! 





hand will be again opened freely My tho 
and graciously to receive, agree. oat 
ably, I am sure, to the dictates of 
your own heart, our humble and end | 
dutiful petitions. I am, ppon 


Your Majesty’s 
Dutiful and faithful subject, 


Wa. COBBETT, 


DEATH OF THE KING. 


His Majesty expired, it appear, 
at Windsor Castle, on Saturday 
evening, the 29th instant, at half. 
past eight o'clock, in the cigity- 
second year of his age, and in the 
fifty-ninth year of his reign; bav- 
ing been born in the year 1738, 


and having ascended the throne iu 











the year 1760. acte 
In the remarks which I have to ion : 


offer upon this event, I shall pro- 
bably differ from many of my con- 
temporary writers ; but, it offers 
an occasion for laying before the 
Public, truths which I deem of an 
useful nature: it is, therefore, 
my duty to lay those truths before 
it; and I trust that fear of clamour, 
will never prevent me from dis- 
charging any part of my duty. 
It would be impertinent 10 me 
to pretend that I feel any sorroz 
upon this occasion. All the cir 
cumstances considered, if it had 
been my own father, whose de 
cease, in place of that of his Ma 
jesty, I had now to announce, 
should be afraid to express @lY 
feelings of sorrow, lest 1 shou! 
be taken for a fool or a hypocrite. 
I should thank Gop that he had 
released my parent from a state, 
the prolongation of which could 
be viewed by no rational man # 
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a thing other than a very seriows 
alamity. { cannot, for my pa 
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ring myself to entertain even a 


Na ood opinion of persons, (enpecte’ 
freely My those not connected with his Ma- 
ee sty by ties of blood), who pre- 
rrnate end to be oppressed with grief 


ypon this occasion. However 
learly we may be convinced that 

ct, he death of our parents or chil- 
dren is a great good to themselves, 
sason, when the moment comes, 


1G. will give way to the weakness of 


»pears, mature. But, is it not imper- 
turday inence, as well as affectation in 
din 1s, who never ean have known 
‘in the a ny thing even of the private cha- 
B, acter of his Majesty; and who 
one in MEEEPY 20 possibility, can have con- 


acted for him any personal affec- 
lion ; is it not, in us, impertinence 







ave to 
I] pros 
y cons 
offers 
re the 
of an 
‘efore, 
before 


8 well as affectation, to pretend 
hat we are overcome by those 
eelings, which, in the case of 
parents, children, wives and per- 
onal friends, are allowed to lay 
mour, 
> eason asleep for the moment; and 
Ny. ead men to express their sorrow 
pts t events which eught to be a sub- 


orrow 
e cite ect of joy? 
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ih : Decorum, good: manners, a_feel- 
5 Ma- ag of respect for the office of the 
nce, | ing, aad also a feeling of respe?4 


3 any 


hould 


crite. 


owards his successor, and the rest 
| fhis Royal Family 5 all'these call 
! br Hpon us, on an occasion like this, 
“ould ora grave and serious deportment, 
in 23 ind for those outward marks of 


rious 
e ri neration even for deceased Roy- 
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alty, which we are not called upon 


to show on the demise of common 
men, however highly they may 
have been respected in their lives 
and how well soever they may 
have deserved that respect. But, 
if we carry the thing further, and, 
pretend that our feelings are en- 
gaged in the matter, all the world 
seés that we are guilty of affecta- 
tion, not to call it by the harder 
name of hypocricy, and they turn 
| from our lugubrious whing with 
contempt and disdain. 

Much higher duties, however, 
has the public writer to perform 
in such a case; for, bet it be borie 
in mind that the pages of to day 
become the documentsof posterity. 
‘Kings and Princes and all rulersy 
enjoy, during their lives, innume- 
rable things withheld from common 
men. And, therefore, it is just 
that, when that enjoyment. comes 
to an end, the acts of their lives 
should be more freely canvassed 
| than the acts of common men. 

As to the private character. of 
his Majesty, I know full as much 
‘as my countrymen in general, 
Land that is, just nothing at all. It 





lis to discover a degree of im 
}modesty, rendering the party dead 
‘to all feelings of shame, to pre- 
tend to know any thing of the 
character of a personage that the 





| party has nerer been able to ap- 
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proach. His Majesty's private 
character I know nothing of; I 
have never knowa any thing of it; 
and therefore, nothing can I truly 
say of it; and not being able to 
say any thing truly of it (except 
by mere guess), nothing will | 
say of it. 

Indeed, this is a matter with 
which we, the subjects of the 
King, have nothing at all to do. 
And, if we take but a moment to 
reflect, we shall see the great 
danger of our impertinently pre- 
tending to meddle, one way or the 
other, with the private character 
of a chief Magistrate. If we are 
to praise him for a good private 
character, does it not follow that 
we are to censure him, if he have 
a bad private character? If we 
are to obey him with the more 
willingness and alacrity, on ac- 
count of hisgood private character, 
are we not placed in danger of un- 
willingness to obey him at all, if 
his character should happen to be 
bad? And, let it be borne in mind, 
that unwillingness to obey is only 
one short step from resistance ! 
Yet, what mischiefs; mischiefs 
how great and how numerous, 
and how dreadful in their results, 
have not arisen from this fata! 
political error of confounding the 
private character with the public 
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gistrates of all descriptions, and 
especially those of Princes and of 
Kings! 

This is a matter wholly out of 
our province. The relationship 
between us and our King, is that 
of subject and Sovereign; and 
partake, not, in the smallest de. 
gree, of any of those ties which 
are not purely political. I, there- 
fore, keeping these principles in 
view, shall now proceed to sub 
mit to the public some few obser. 
vations relative to the acts and 
events of his | Majesty’s reign, 
which reign, - instead of having 
been glorious, as some persons 
have thought proper to declare it 
to be, has, in my opinion, been 
inglorious in the extreme. 

I wish to premise, however, 
that I ascribe to his late Majesty, 
none of the acts of his reign; 
and, of course, none of their fatal 
consequences. To do this would 
be to remove the responsibility 
from where the law and constitu: 
tion have lodged it, and to place 
it where’ it never was yet placed 
by any faithful subject or sensible 
man. Our government is not 3 
monarchy, which means a g% 
vernment in one single person. It 
is a mixed political government, 
at the head of which we have @ 


King, whom the law presumes !0- 
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0) 
,is people, while it gives him 
‘Ministers, who are, in their own 
persons, responsible for every 


ct done in his name. ‘To praise 


he King on account of some acts, 


implies a perfect right to censure 
‘him on account of other acts.— 
Wherefore we must speak of the 


acts, merely as the acts of his 
reign, leaving him wholly out of 


ithe question. 


Keeping this doctrine steadily 


in our minds, let us take a short 
review of the acts and events of 
ithe reign of his late Majesty which, 
as it has been of uncommon dura- 
tion, has witnessed an uncommon 


portion of events; and, as we shall 


nfind, has seen a change in the 


affairs of this kingdom, which it is 
impossible for any man sincerely 
attached to his country not deeply 
to deplore. 

His late Majesty ascended the 
Throne under circumstances the 
most auspicious that ever accom- 
panied the elevation of man. It 
was towards the close of a war the 
most completely victorious that 
the nation had ever known. ‘The 
pride of France had been humbled 
by his grand-father’s fleets and 
plain-dressed soldiers. The King 
himself was the first of his family 
4 Briton born; and it might truly 
be said that he put on the bright- 
eat diadem that ever adorned the 
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brow of a sovereign. A most ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace 
soon put an end to the war, and 
enabled him, though his dominions 
had been greatly extended, to se- 
cure the peace and safety of his 
dominions, uphold the splendour 
of his throne and maintain his high 
station amongst the Potentates of 
Europe, with a military establish- 
ment so trifling as hardly to be 
worthy of the name of an army. 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and other territories had 
been added to the possessions of 
his crown; and yet the whole of 
the taxes raised in the kingdom 
during the year, amounted to not 
double the sum which is now an- 
nually paidin the shape of wages 
to tax-gatherers only ! 

At the end of a few years of 
peace, evil councillors, in evil 
hour urged their sovereign into 
violent contentions with his sub- 
jects in the American colonies, 
Those subjects had, as is’ usually 
the case with regard to colonists, 
been even more strongly attached 
to their sovereign than those who 
were placed nearer the throne. 
They had, in the late war, ex+ 
pended most liberally their blood, 
as well as their treasure, volunta- 
rily in his service and for his ho- 
nour; and without their aid, that 
war might probably have ended 
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‘ in disgrace instead of glory. . For. 


these generous sacrifices; these 
marks of fidelity and attachment, 
they were requited with attempts 
to compel them to bear taxation 
without representation. Attached 
to freedom from their infancy : not 
less enlightened than they were 
generous and brave: not less re- 
solute in maintaining their own 
rights than they had been gene- 
rous and devoted in maintaining 
those of their King, they, after 
having exhausted, to its very 
sands, the source of petition and 
remonstrance, took up arms in de- 
fence of those rights. 

To subdue. them, or, as was the 
phrase of the day, to compel them 
to sabmit to be bound in all cases 
whatsoever, by a legislature in 


which they were permitted to | 


have not a single representative, 
fleets and armies were sent forth 
from England, joined by Ger- 
man armies paid out of the taxes 
of England: fire, sword, famine 
and false money were spread 
over their land. After a long 
and bloody struggle, the colo- 
nists triumphed. Liberty bore 
away the palm; English’ fleets 
and armies, so lately crowned 
with laurels on that same conti- 


nent, now retired from the contest 
eovered with disgrace. 


Tut Deats oF THB KING. 
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independent. nation, the rival of 
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Britain in commerce and in naval as 
power: and, perhaps, the day is iterit 
far less distant than some eid hd m 
must imagine when the armies of ne ¢ 
that nation may invade this king. Htbe T' 
dom in return, he tir 
When his late Majesty ascended oked 
the throne, the annual interest of the 
the National Debt was little more Wales 
than four millions and a half; itis met 
now more than thirty-two millions. Bgende: 
At that time the whole of the taxes Hjgmour 
collected in the year, amounted to nd tl 








little more than eighé millions and prhal 
a half. They now amount to fifty 
three millions (exclusive of more 
than four millions paid in wages to 
the tax-gatherers) ; and even these 
fifty-three millions leave a defic:- 
ency of more than eight millions. 
But, some one will say, if the 
increased in 














taxes have been 
amount, the means of paying them 
have also been increased. The 
positive means have, but the rela 
tive means have not. Rich and 
poor are relative terms. The 
man whose estate renders him one 
hundred a year, and whose out: 
goings are confined within that 
sum, is richer than the man whose 
estates are worth a hundred thot- 
sand a year, and whose outgoing? 
are extended beyond his incom’ 
















Out of this event hax arinon-an | made.use.of in considering thes 
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is of a nation. Happiness and 
isery are the terms ; and as the 
iterion of the sum of happiness 
nd misery which existed at the 
ne of his Majesty’s ascending 
e Throne, and those existing at 
he tine of his demise; is to be 
boked for in the relative amount 
the poor-rates of England and 
ales, let the following facts be 
membered: when the King as- 


sended the Throne, the poor-rates 


mounted to one million a year; 
nd they now amount to more, 
rhaps, than fifteen millions a 

ar; while, besides this enormous 
mand, every creature with a 
ound in his pocket, is called upon 
or voluntary contributions to stifle 
he incessant cries of starving mil- 


Hons. 


Ah! my countrymen ! must we 
eep silence ; must we choak with 
he words that we could utter! 
Yo; let us, atany rate, if there 


pe, as we are told, no cure for our 


ufferings, indulge in the last sad 


privileges of degraded nature in 
rying out, and uttering our sighs 


ad groans, If, when his Majes- 


y ascended the Throne, some one 
ad told him to check the honest 


ultations into which he could 


lot, in the ardour of his youth, 
efrain from barsting out; if some 
ne, in that happy hour, had' said 
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“ Prince; exult not too much in 
“the thought of ruling over this 
‘¢ industrious, laborious, ingeni- 
“ous, frank, brave and happy 
‘+ people ; for, before your days be 
‘¢ numbered, they shall be a mass 
‘¢of human beings the most 
*¢ wretched on which the sun ever 
‘“‘ shone. Their boasted independ- 
“ ence of spirit, and the solidity 
“ of their dealings shall flee like 
‘6 the sands of the desert before the 
‘‘ chicanery and craft of taxation 
‘Sand paper money. Their boast- 
‘Sed freedom shall go staggering 
“along under blow after blow; 
“¢ till at last, ere the tardy mes- 
“senger of death shall sommon 
“ youaway, Englishmen shall not 
‘¢ dare to meet to discuss matters 
“ appertaining totheir rights with- 
‘“‘ out being superintended by per- 
“sons having authority to make 
‘‘them disperse upon pain of 
‘‘ transportation; and, as to the 
‘¢ expression of their opinions up- 
‘on paper, if, per chance, they 
‘should utter that which may be 
‘thought to have a tendency to 
“bring either House of Parli- 
‘‘ ament into contempt, they shall 
“‘ be liable to be banished for life. 


“ Bridle, therefore, your exulta- 
“tion, young Prince; fer, from 
“‘ this now happy England, shall — 
“ its natives petition to be trans- 
him, “be nat too vain, young | ported to seek refuge from their 
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“‘ misery amongst savages in the 
“¢ snows of Canada, or in the Afri- 
“can sands.” If any one had said 
this to his late Majesty, during his 
walks at Kew, in the bloom of his 
life, would he not have answered: 
that 
‘‘ which thou foretellest is as im- 


“ Away, lying prophet ; 
‘‘ possible as that the sun should 
‘‘ shed darkness instead of light !”’ 

However, let us never despair 
of any thing that we ought to che- 
rish; and, above all things, let us 
never despair of ourcountry ; let 


us say with our mouths, and ac_ 


company the words with the wishes 
of our hearts: “GOD SAVE 
“KING GEORGE THE 
“FOURTH!” And, that we 
may not be hypocrites, let us, 
when we dare, and as far as we 
dare, tell him honestly what we 
think of the conduct of his ser- 
vants, and aid him, as far as we are 
able and are permitted to aid him, 
in endeavouring to restore our 
country to freedom and to happi- 
ness, and thereby using the only 
sure means of giving tranquillity 
to his reign and dignity and safety 
to his Throne. 


Wm. COBBETT. 
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The Press has been called the 


Svardian of public morals, And, 
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though, in the conduct of the Lop. 
don daily press, for some time 
past, during which time that pres 
has been the vehicle of garbled 
statements, relative to a man’s 
most private affairs, and has been 
in co-operation with perfidious 
men who have been abandoned 
enough to make a boast of being 
guilty of breaches of private conf. 
dence; though, in the conduct of 
this press, it has been very diff. 
cult to discover any very good 
proofs of its being the guardian of 
public morals; and though alike 
proof has not been very easy to be 
discovered in the very liberal use 
of the words apostate, miscreant, 
blasphemer, villain, and the like, 
against a man upon whom they 
were unable to prove any one sil- 
ele instance of irreligion, immoral. 
ity or indecency : though this press 
has not, for some years past, me- 
rited the high title above mention: 
ed; and though I do not flatter 
myself ever to see it merit much 
commendation; I have to col 
gratulate the public io general 


and our friends the Reformers, is 
particular, that this press has, 


within the space of the /as! nine 
days, discovered some favourable 


symptoms of amendment. It has 


ceased its outrageous and inde: 


cent abuse. Ithas refrained from 
again dipping into private aecou™ 
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Lon: soks; from publishing lists of 
ortgages and book-debts; from 


ns sing the vehicle of accounts of 
rbled rrests and of forgeries, pretend- 
man’s ng to be old private letters, 
been which, ifauthentic, must necessa- 
dious ily have been stolen, and must as 
loned necessarily have been communi- 











ated by a thief. It has ceased 
his part of its almost daily prac- 
ice; and for this salutary change 
nits conduct the scandalized pub- 


ic has to thank this paper ; which 


good 
an of has operated with regard to this 
alike nost “ respectable’ part of the 
wie press in exactly the same way that 












good heavy stone taken up by a 
an pursued by a barking cur, 
perates upon the conduct of that 
ur. The cur becomes, under such 
ircumstances, silent and good- 
hannered: at least, he ceases 


om his pursuit; and thus has it 


press 
me. appened with this part of the 
Hon’ press, 

atter Generally speaking, a daily 
nuch lewspaper is worse than a weckly 
con: Cwspaper, so far as falsehoods 
sere ld every day are more mischie- 
8, iD ous than falsehoods told once a 
has, eek, But, a newspaper con- 


sins ining true intelligence, and re- 
darks just as well as prompt up- 
m all that passes, is certainly a 
ost useful thing. And, my pa- 
',T hope, will be of this sort ; 





‘the country. 





ount d, I think, that at this crisis it 
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will be of the greatest service to 
The prevention of 


falsehoods is one effect of ‘it, 
and the conveying of truth is 
another. f recommend to the 
Reformers to join, in half-dozens, 
dozens, twenties, or thirties, as it 
happen; to apply to some one (if 
it be in the country) who is known 
in town, toorder it ofa news-man ; 
and, they may take my word for 
it, that they will then be far bet- 
ter informed than those who do 
not do the same. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





SEAT IN PARLIAMENT. 


My readers will see what I 
have said on this subject. I have 
stated fairly to the people my rea- 
sons for wishing to be placed inPar- 
liament, and I think they may by 
this time have a pretty tolerable 
opinion of what I could do there. 
But, the acting when there, and 
the getting there, are two different 
things. The services I could 
render cannot be rendered unless 
I be put there; and this depends 
upon the people. I know the 
peoples’ minds are made up upon 
it, and it now only wants a little 
individual exertion. Only think, 
if every one were todo something! 
And in return for this (which 
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would seeure success, mind,) what 
might youhave from me! I have 
offered myself for the City of Co- 
ventry, and have pledged myself 
to stand the election, let who will 
have the impudence to oppose us ; 
and if such there be, difficult shall 
be his task. But, though J shall 
do my best, I cannot do all myself. 
The people of Coventry are a pub- 
lic-spirited people, and always 
have been. But they are not all of 
them on the spot; and it will be 
necessary to raise the means to 
carry down the voters from Lon- 
don. They have been so worn 
down by corruption that great 
numbers. of them are leftealniost 
destitute; besides, it would be 
unjust. to expect them to go at 
their own expence. They will do 
their parts by going to Coventry 
to vote for me. if the peo- 


Ssatin PARLIAMENT. 
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ple of England will afford thes 
the means. 


I therefore do urge the Re. Me CO 
formers to bestir themselves. lan [awe 
anxious upon this stibject because aa 
there is no time to be lost. It js 
suggested to me by some of the 
Electors in Town who have forn. cC 
ed themselves into a committee, to Wh 
recommend to you, in Town and P 
Country, to form little sub-con. 
mittees of six, or a dozen of friends, 
as it may happen, to make collec M 


tions;- and then the sums which 
you collect you should send with- 
out logs of time, directed to me, 
at the office of Cobbett’s Even- 
ing Post, London, or to be left for 
the Committee (by those who arein 
the neighbourhood) at the Jacob's 
Wells Tavern, Barbican, where 


the Committee meet. 
Wu. COBBETT. 
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